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Twin Peaks is about duality—visible representations versus 
hidden natures that may even contradict the surface appearances. 
This duality is also an accurate analogy for the two men respon 
sible for the innovative television series: Mark Frost and David 
Lynch 

Almost as soon as the show premiered, Twin Peaks became 
unofficially retitled David Lynch's Twin Peaks. The cover of 
Entertainment Weekly from April 6, 1990 reads, “David Lynch 
”" Newsweek, April9, 1990: 
“David Lynch...has now concocted a TV series, Twin Peaks.” Tune, 
October 1, 1990 cover: “David Lynch, the wild-at-art genius 
behind Twin Peaks.” TV Guide, April 7, 1990: “Will Lynch’s Tuan 
Peaks, a kind of Gothic soap opera, hook viewers on his surrealist 


brings his bizarre vision to prime-time 


taste for the warped fantasies...?” And even Wrapped in Plastic’s 
premiere cover: “Review, commentary, and criticism of David 
Lynch's bizarre and innovative television series.” 

The problem is that two men were responsible for creating 
Twin Peaks: David Lynch and Mark Frost. What's been going on? 

Many things, but let’s begin with two. First, Lynch's most 
recent film at the time was 
Blue Velvet, a huge critical, 
if not commercial, success. 
He even received an Acad 
emy Award nomination as 
best director for the fea 
ture. It’s rare for such ac 
claimed directors to move 
to television—and it was es 
pecially unheard of five 
years ago. 

But that doesn’t ex- 
plain everything. Even to- 
day, after the success of 
Tun Peaks, it’s surprising 
how many people have 
never heard of Lynch. 
George Lucas, they've heard 
of; Steven Spielberg, the 
same. Not so with Lynch. 
So why did his name be 
come so prominently asso 
ciated with Twin Peaks? 

We think it has some 
thing to do with the so- 
called “auteur” theory of 
filmmaking, which holds 
that the primary vision of a 
film is that of the director’s. 
Screenwriters do not ap- 
preciate this view, of course. Harlan Ellison, in particular, has 
attacked this theory mercilessly. Two things result from this 
process. One is that a director comes to believe that a screenplay 
is a mere “outline” for him to revise at will. Another is that films 
become “A [director’s name here] Film,” thus solidifying the auteur 
theory in the public’s mind. 

E.T. is “A Steven Spielberg Film,” but who wrote it? Psycho 1s 
“An Alfred Hitchcock Film,” but who wrote the screenplay or 
original story? (Hitchcock himself only wrote a few early films, 
none after 1932.) Blade Runner is “A Ridley Scott Film,” but who 
wrote the screenplay or original story? Who wrote the Indiana 
Jones movies? Or Casablanca? Or The Wizard of OZ? Or any of 
Clint Eastwood's “spaghetti westerns”? If the writers aren’t being 
overshadowed by the directors, it’s by the actors. Writers’ identi- 
ties are rarely known outside of a smail clique of film or genre 
aficionados. 

Ask your average movie fan about writers, and they'll say, 
“Who cares?” After all, writers merely produce the dialogue and the 


story. 


Which gets us back to Twin Peaks. Mark Frost's reputation 
in the industry in 1990 was as “only” a writer—albeit a respected 
one because of his work on one of the most acclaimed series in 
television history, Hill Street Blues 

However—you may say—Frost was Executive Producer of 
Twin Peaks, and, unlike film, television is a “producer's medium”: 
“Norman Lear’s All in the Family,” “Michael Mann's Crime Story,” 


“Steve Bochco’s NYPD Blue.” So why not “Mark Frost’s Turn 
Peaks”? Because Frost was only Co- Executive Producer. Who was 
the other half? The more well-known Lynch, a film director. Also, 
we should not underestimate the visual impact of the pilot that 
Lynch directed and which provided the blueprint for the series’ 
distinctive film look. Viewers could easily recognize Lynch's role 
But Frost was Co-Executive Producer and Co-Screenwriter. Who 
could tell what was his input? The general impression was more 
or less that he was just tagging along for the nde 

Add to that Frost's over-all quiet demeanor, and you have a 
recipe for relative obscurity. 

But this does not mean that his influence on Twm Peaks was 
secondary! 

While reams of pages 
have been produced look 
ing at Twin Peaks vis-a-vis 
Lynch's other work—prima 
rily Blue Velvet, but also 
Eraserhead and Wild at 
Heart—nobody, to our 
knowledge, has undertaken 
a study of how the themes 
in Frost’s work may have 
played a part in shaping the 
world of Twin Peaks. 

Twoearly works in par 
ticular, Hill Street Bluesand 
The Believers, reveal con 
siderable insights into the 
themes and format of TP. 
And two recent projects, 
Storyville and The List of 7, 
show that Frost continues 
to explore some of those 
same themes. Inshort, Twin 
Peaks has a place in the 
continuum of Frost’s body 
of work, and not just in 
Lynch’s. To focus on one, to 
the exclusion of the other, 
gives us only half of the 
story. 

Twin Peaks was, of course, a collaborative effort, and it 1s not 
our intention to get needlessly bogged down in debates about 
which creator provided this or that particular aspect of the show. 
Early on, Frost described the process this way: “I would sit at the 
keyboard, and David would sit in a comfy chair, and we would go 
back and forth. You throw your minds up toward the ceiling, and 
they meet somewhere near the light fixtures. The script becomes 
written by a third party. The author is someone called Lynch/ 
Frost.” We will leave it to the readers, after reading the interview 
with Frost this issue and studying his other work, to come to their 
own conclusions about who provided what to the series. 

But one thing is certain: if Twin Peaks needs a second name, 
the time is overdue to rechristen the show David Lynch and Mark 
Frost’s Twin Peaks. 


Craig Miller 
John Thorne 
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FROST 


INTERVIEW 


This is the second half of our conversation with Twin Peaks’s co- 
creator Mark Frost. The first part, in which we discussed his new 
novel The List of 7, ran in our previous issue. The conclusion deals 
with his television work, primarily, of course, TP. 

We spoke with Mark on October 1, 1993. Craig transcribed the 
interview, and Craig and John edited it. Again, our thanks to Mark 
Frost for taking time out of his busy List of 7 promotional tour to talk 
with us. 

Thorne: We noticed that Theosophical elements pop up in some of 
the Twin Peaks storylines. 

Frost: Right. 

JT: The Black Lodge plot, for example, looks like it borrowed from 
Dion Fortune’s Psychic Self Defense— 

MF: That, and also some of the work of Alice Bailey. 

JT: I was going to mention Alice Bailey. Can you tell us more about 
how these works influenced that storyline? 

MF: |t was more about how they influenced me as a young person 
reading about these things, and it becomes then the basis for your 
thinking about the duality of good and evil in the world. Is evil, in 
fact, made manifest anywhere in the world? And the Black Lodge 
was all about—we never actually got a chance to get to all of it—the 
idea that there was, in fact, a true manifestation of evil that needs 
to be actively and physically combated. 

Miller: In addition to some of the Theosophical influences on TP, we 
found stnking similarities between the show and an old adventure 
novel entitled The Devil’s Guard by Talbot Mundy. 

MF: Oh, | don’t know that one. 

CM: Really! One particular show pulled a line about the dugpas 
word for word from this old Mundy book. 

MF: Harley [Peyton] might have known about that. Now that I 
think about it, he did find a reference to the dugpas somewhere 
else. 

JT: The novel had the Black Lodge and the White Lodge and Tibetan 
mysticism in it, so it was fascinating to find the book and uncover all 
the parallels between it and Twin Peaks. 

CM: And especially after your List of 7 came out, we were convinced 
you were the one who brought that influence into Twin Peaks. 
MF: | brought it in, in general, and then Harley may have gone out 
and found that. | don’t think it’s generally an interest of his, per 
se. 

JT: We also learned that Dion Fortune wrote another book entitled 
Glastonbury: Avalon of the Heart. Was this book the source for 
some of the King Arthur references that appeared in the last episode 
of Twin Peaks? 

MF: [ don't believe so. [ think we just used those cobbled together 
from very different places. I’ve done a ton of reading in all those 
areas, so the things are all mixed together in a stew. 

CM: Many of our readers are curious about this final episode. The 
televised version differs significantly from the original script. Why 
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what direction a movie should go. 


was that? Did it have anything to do with the senes’ impending 
cancellation? 

MF: No, it had to do with David [Lynch]. When he got on the set, 
very often he threw out the script—which didn’t please me all that 
much. But he would go off and do his own thing. He wasn’t 
showing upall that often. He’d come in and direct an episode every 
once in a while. He wasn’t really involved with the scripts. Then 
he'd go off on his own thing and leave us hanging.' 

JT: So it deviated from any plan you might have had as the story 
was progressing? 

MF: Uh, yeah. | think we would have had a little bit of trouble 
getting back to where we needed to go, actually. 

JT: Did you have any type of blueprint or outline for a third season 
of Twin Peaks? 

MF: | had a vague blueprint. I had already seen the writing on the 
wall from ABC. And the way they treated us was so awful, that | 
wasn't going to put any more effort into the show given the lack of 
encouragement we got from them. 

CM: What was your involvement with FWWM? You’re listed as an 
Executive Producer— 

MF: | was not involved at all. David and! had adisagreement about 
I felt very strongly that our 
audience wanted to see the story go forward. So! declined to be 
involved in the movie. 

JT: Since you were the director of Twin Peaks’s first season finale, 
tell us if that episode was altered after ABC decided to renew the 
series. 

MF: No. | was always planning to leave them stuck with a 
cliffhanger—in fact a massive cliffhanger. | wanted to put every 
body—sort of do a number on that usual, stupid, season-ending 
thing that those shows did. So! put everybody into jeopardy. 
JT: You sure did. So there were no plans to change it in case the 
network didn’t renew the show? 

MF: No. I was not very responsive to ABC’s notes all the way 
through, particularly that first season. David wasn’t even around. 
He was off making Wild at Heart. And I'd fought plenty of wars with 
networks in the past. So we just really stuck by our guns and did 
exactly what we wanted to do. 

JT: The presence of fantasy and occult themes made Twin Peaks’s 
second season distinctly different from the first. Were those themes 
simply your chancy television experimentation, or did you plan on 
using those elements from the start? 

MF: | did. Once we solved the Laura Palmer story, | had a couple 
of other big stories that | wanted to get going, and one of them was 
the Black Lodge story. The other was Windom Earle. In retrospect, 
I think the Windom Earle story started too slowly. Laura was a very 


'For more information about the two versions of the final episode, 
see the article beginning on page 17. 
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hard act to follow in terms of storytelling, and we probably should 
have come out of the gate a little quicker with the Windom Earle 
story. 

JT: It certainly picked up speed, though, once the second half of the 
second season got going. It was gripping. 

MF: It did. Thanks. I liked it, too. You know, we had such bad 
luck. ABC moved the show to Saturday nights at ten, which was 
a completely inexplicable decision. It was actually willfully de 
structive, | thought. And then we ran intoa bunch of pre-emptions, 
which again was a network decision, which made the show very 
difficult to follow, because it wasn’t the kind of thing you could miss 
for a few weeks and pick up right where you left off. And then I 
think, in a weird way, the coup de grace was the Gulf War, which 
kept us off the air for about another month. Sol think those were 
the mitigating factors. 

JT: In the second season, did you incorporate any of the ideas that 
you and David had orginally developed for the unproduced The 
Lemurians? 

MF: Uh, let’s see, did we? We had a pretty goofy thing worked up 
for The Lemurians. |'m not sure we were borrowing anything from 
it. 

JT: [only know a little bit about it. [ heard it was about detectives 
investigating alien presences, but I don’t know tf that’s accurate. 
MF: That is true. And they traveled around the countryside in a 
big, black English taxi cab. [Laughter] I think they were disguised 
as a jazz band. 

CM: Any hope that this will ever see the light of day? 

MF: | doubt it. | have no desire to do network television any more. 
CM: A number of writers worked with you on Twin Peaks, notably 
Harley Peyton and Bob Engels, and sometimes on the same episode. 
How did that work? Did you each take separate plotlines and 
characters, or did everybody work on everything a little bit? 

MF: What would generally happen—I pretty much did all the 
stories, with some assistance from Harley occasionally. We’d bang 
out the stories in a story conference, and when we were under 
pressure to finish things, we would divide things up, and usually 
just by act. I'd give somebody a first act to write, give somebody 
else a second, and soon. And then | did the final rewriting on every 
episode to smooth things over at that point and bring it into line. 
It was a lot of work. 

JT: You've mentioned that Lynch’s involvement on the first season 
was minimal. It looked like it was minunal on the second season, as 
well. 

MF: His involvement was really only the episodes he was directing. 
I mean, he would read scripts and occasionally have one or two 
comments. But David’s not really a writer by nature. He's a 
wonderful director and a great visual stylist, and he can write in 
collaboration with somebody. But it’s good if the person he’s 
working with has a real strong sense of narrative and story. 
Because those honestly aren’t David’s strengths. But that was 
really the extent of the involvement. And then he would advise 1n 
postproduction. 

CM: On the Air has recently been released on video— 

MF: Oh really? 

CM: —And in our sixth issue, we called tt an underappreciated 
television gem. 

MF: Thanks. 

CM: Can you tell us alittle bit about working on the project and 

your reaction to ABC’s ating only three of the seven ept- 
sodes? 

MF: We'd written the thing, let’s see, in December 1990. 
They waited a long time before they even decided to make 
it and then waited even longer before deciding to make 
any more. So we basically got jerked around by them 
again. 

CM: So Iguess you weren't too surprised at anything by 
that tune. 

MF: No. There are no surprises left for me in dealing 
with networks. I think television has become like the 
great Satan in our country. It’s really zapping 
people’s will to live, but that’s another story! Yeah, 

they were really not very responsive or very cour 

teous in dealing with us on that show. 


JT: To your credit TP was a show that accomplished more in the 
medium than any other show before it. 

MF: Thanks. 

JT: How do you feel about the show as a whole now? 

MF: | feel very good about it. I always intended the show to be very 
subversive to the medium. David didn’t really have any experience 
with TV and didn’t really have a philosophy about television. My 
sense, having worked in it as much as | have, was that, as I said, 
it’s generally a pretty destructive force in people’s lives at a very 
subconscious level. It works as a sort of hypnotic tool for 
advertisers. It creates—as scientific studies have now shown— 
much greater passivity in its viewers. It flattens your brain waves. 
And it creates more hostility and a sort of unfocused aggression in 
people. It’s like a perfect tool for mind control, if you think about 
it. So wanted to create a show that undermined that and actually 
was a show that you had to pay attention to, that you couldn't 
watch passively, or you wouldn’t get it. And that was always my 
intention. And sol’m really glad, in a way, that the show didn’t run 
on into a fifth and sixth season and become a stupid self-parody, 
which | think most shows tend to do after being on that long. 
JT: Twin Peaks 
reallywas a show 
that you needed 
to pay attention 
to. 

MF: That was 
my intention, to 
design it that 
way. Because 

I really do be- 
lieve that tele 
vision has the 
potential to be 
very engag 
ing, con 
structive, 
and socially 
useful. But 
the way it’s 
been run 
generally, | 
think it’s a 
real de 
structive 
force in 
our cul 
‘ture. 
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I think it’s unlikely I'll go back to network television. | just 
don't like the way they do business. And their agenda, frankly— 
they don’t care what the content of the shows are. They just want 
to deliver viewers to their advertisers. 

CM: If you ever do return, do you think it would be with something 
more like the American Chronicles that you did? That was a 
fascinating “accessible” documentary, and they were really well 
done. Might something like that provide an outlet for you? 

MF: The thing I'm actually working on now ts a six-hour miniseries 
for PBS and BBC, which is away from the commercial pressures 
of network television and away from the sort of ratings hype that 
cable stations get into, and also that sort of appalling self- 
congratulatory mode that HBO gets into. And PBS are really 
honest, decent, caring people. And they would like to deliver shows 
that really do have content and quality for the people to watch. So 
they approached me with the hope that | could maybe bring in a 
wider audience for them. I’m cooking up a pretty weird miniseries 
for them.? 

JT: So this will be a work of fiction? 

MF: Yeah. | hope it will be airing in 1995. 

JT: Do you think you could ever be convinced to write a novelization 
ora continuation in book form of the Twin Peaks storyline? 

MF: It’s funny. | was originally approached with doing a novel— 
my idea was to doa Twin Peaks book ala James Michener—go back 
and start with the geological formation of the peaks and the strange 
electromagnetic force that grew up between the mountains and 
how it oddly affected all the people in the area. But I just got too 
busy and never got to it. | doubt now that I would actually go back. 
I'm sort of peaked out. 

CM: Is there a possibility sometime in the future, after the actors, and 
Lynch and yourself, have spent some tune away from Twin Peaks, 
that another film or something would be produced, orare you happy 
with the way everything stands at this point? 

MF: [ wasn't happy that Fire Walk With Me was the last view that 
people had of the show. | just didn’t think it was a satisfying 
experience in terms of finishing the story and moving you ahead. 
“Never say never,” | guess. 

CM: Sounds like you have quite a few other projects coming up, and 
we're certainly interested in seeing how they turn out. Thanks for 
your time. 


As part of a tour promoting his new book, The List of 7, Frost 
appeared at several bookstores around the country for readings and 
autographings. Unfortunately, Texas was not on the schedule, so 
WIP couldn't attend. But one of our readers, Jim Pellmann, caught 
Frost in Berkeley, California at Black Oak Books on Tuesday, 
September 21. Our thanks to Jim for the following report. He posted 
a slightly longer version on Internet and has allowed us to eutt it for 
publication here: 

It was attended by about forty people. From what | could tell, 
at least half of them were “Peaks Freaks” who came to see the co- 
creator of Twin Peaks. A number of people had read either The List 
of 7 or reviews of the book. A few had happened upon the reading 
while visiting the bookstore. 

Although I had seen Frost on TV, he seemed much younger 
than I expected and now has shoulder-length hair. During his 
reading and a subsequent question-and-answer period, he struck 
me as a well-read, extremely intelligent, thoughtful person. 

The first part of the evening was his reading from The List of 
7 of an abridged version of Chapter 3 (“A True Face,” where Arthur 
Conan Doyle attends a séance, witnesses a murder, and barely 
escapes with his life). Here he showed his acting ability, as he gave 
quite a dramatic turn. 

Then he opened the floor to questions. There were a number 
of interesting ones about TP, which | will try to relate below. 
Although I took some brief notes, both these questions and Frost's 
answers are my paraphrasing, except where I’ve put words in 
quotation marks. I've also regrouped the questions on the same 
subject together here and omitted most of the questions about the 
book, only because I was too busy trying to get all the TP notes 
down! 


*For more information about this series, see page 15. 
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Question: Why did you move from TV and film scriptwriting to 
writing novels? 
MF: To get back control of my own work. There is no creative 
interference from others when you write a book; the product 1s 
totally your own. 

| have an “eroding lack of interest in the content of current film 
and television.” “And I enjoy writing sentences that people will 
actually read” as opposed to scripts, in which a great deal of the 
writer’s work ts ignored. 
Q: Did this attitude come about as the result of your experience with 
Storyville? 
MF: Yes, partially. | got into the situation where one studio 
produced the film and another was in charge of distribution. Since 
the studio distributing the film had nothing to gain financially from 
it, they did a very poor job of promoting it, and hence nobody saw 
it. 
Q: After seeing Storyville | was wondering if you have a political 
background? 
MF: “A political background, no. A political viewpoint, absolutely.” 
Q: What was it like working with David Lynch? 
MF: [t was wonderful. We got along very well, and we had a similar 
sense of humor. We are still very good friends and still keep in 
touch; we just aren't collaborating on any work at this ime. 
Q: Was the dwarf in Twin Peaks your idea? 
MF: [Laughs] No, most of the strange things in the series were joint 
ideas. The exception was the giant. “One day David rushed in and 
said, ‘Mark! There’s a giant in Cooper’s room!” [Laughter] 
Q: Was the intention forTwin Peaks to continue as an ongoing story? 
MF: Yes. “We had story problems after the Laura Palmer 
segment,” and it took us a while to get back on track in the second 
season, but we fully intended to continue the story if we hadn’t 
been canceled. 
Q: Were you involved with all the scripts? 
MF: “I supervised all of the writing through the end of the Laura 
Palmer segment.” 
Q: There was some talk of continuing the series with new episodes 
in Europe. What ever came of that? 
MF: Lots of ideas were discussed, but nothing ever came of them. 
Q: Would it be possible to continue the story now? How about a 
wrap-up movie? 
MF: [t’s extremely unlikely. The sets have been dismantled and 
there’s just no source of financing for it. “We could have definitely 
resolved many of the loose ends in a few more hours.” It would also 
be hard to get the actors together again. “Maybe we can do Twin 
Peaks SO Years Later and have all these really old high school 
students.” [Laughter] 
Q: The character of Bob was one of the great aspects of Twin Peaks. 
Did the idea evolve out of Indian mythology from the Northwest? 
MF: Yes, we definitely used “Indian stories” as a source. “Bob is 
an old, old local spirit. He has been around that area back since 
the formation of the peaks.” 
Q: Did you know from the very beginning of writing that Leland was 
the host for Bob? 
MF: “Yes, we knew it was him from the start. One day writing 
David and | looked at each other and both said ‘Leland!’ But 
nobody else knew who it was until the episode where it was 
revealed, not even the actors. Neither of our ex-wives even knew!” 
Q: Inan interview, Kyle MacLachlan said that Lynch had planned 
not to ever reveal the identity of Laura’s killer. Is that true? 
MF: Yes. Ifhe had had his way, you still wouldn’t know. “Wouldn’t 
that be exciting? [mimicking a viewer] ‘Gee, wonder if Cooper will 
find out anything this week?” 
Q: Some of the people who’ve rented the Twin Peaks pilot are 
confused by the different ending where Bob gets killed. How did 
that come about? 
MF: That’s the European video version. “There was a contractual 
requirement to have a closed ending. I think a lot of people go 
screaming from the room after seeing that” ending. 
Q: Iwas wondering if any of the names of Twin Peaks characters are 
anagrams? 
MF: Yes, we put anagrams, references to other films and shows 
and other little puzzles to be discovered. AA 
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FROST 


RETROSPECTIVE 


As we discussed in our Wonderful & Strange editorial this 
issue, no extensive study has been done, as far as we're aware, of 
the work of Mark Frost and how that work relates to Twin Peaks. 
The following article sets out to begin that process. It’s not our 
intention here—in fact, it would not be possible—for this to be the 
final word on Frost’s influence on the show. On the contrary, this 
just gets the ball rolling. 

It’s becoming increasingly clear as time goes on that, when 
Twin Peaks is taken as a whole (excluding Fire Walk With Me), 
Frost’s influence—at least on a day-to-day basis—was much 
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greater than David Lynch's. It’s generally taken for granted that 
an extensive study of Twin Peaks requires a look at Lynch’s Blue 
Velvet. We maintain that it’s also important for the student to 
study The Believers, Storyville, and The List of 7. 

Because every issue of Wrapped in Plastic deals with Twin 
Peaks, we will omit exclusive coverage of that series in the following 
overview, except where it (fairly often) directly relates to themes 
and topics brought up by the other projects. A more in depth 
comparison of TPspecifics and Frost’s other work will have tocome 
later. 


THE SIX MILLION DOLLAR MAN 


Mark Frost was born 11/25/53, the son of Warren Frost (Dr. Hayward on Twin Peaks). 
He studied acting, directing, and playwriting at Carnegie Tech in Pittsburgh. During his 
junior year, he left college to begin his long and illustrious television career, first by writing 
two episodes for The Six Million Dollar Man—a science fiction/adventure show that featured 


the exploits of a “bionically” enhanced 
hero, Steve Austin (Lee Majors). 
Frost’s first episode was titled 
“Return of the Robot Maker,” which 
originally aired on January 26, 1975. 
The plot (according to Epi-Log 15) seems 
to follow a typical adventure show for 
mula. Austins boss, Oscar Goldman, 
has been kidnapped and replaced by a 
robot double. The fake Oscar, con 
trolled by the Robot Maker, assigns 
Austin the task of retrieving a heavily 
guarded energy formula. Austin must 
penetrate the security systems to ob 
tain the formula, but, naturally, he 
discovers the ruse and ends up defeat 
ing the fake Oscar and its creator. 
Frost’s second episode was titled 
“Steve Austin, Fugitive,” and was co- 
written with Richard Carr. The show 
aired on April 27, 1975 and was the 
final episode for the series’ second 
season. Epi-Log 15 writes that the 
episode borrowed from the classic “in 
nocent man, wrongly accused” sce 
nario made popular in the sixties with 
The Fugitive television series. Like the 
main character from that series, Aus 
tin is framed for murder, escapes po 
lice custody, and is hunted while he 
attempts to capture the true killer. 
(Here, of course, the plot was spiced 
up with all manner of bionic feats.) 


Lee Majors and Richard Anderson star as Steve Austin and Oscar Goldman, respectively. 
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€ 1991 Twin Peaks Productions 


Okay, we'll be honest—we'’d never heard of this television 
series that Frost wrote for. So we consulted our well-worn fifth 
edition of the excellent The Complete Directory to Prime Time 
Network TV Shows, 1946-Present by Tim Brooks and Earle Marsh 
(Ballantine Books). The book notes that the NBC show only lasted 
three months (March to June, 1975). Cliff DeYoung starred as a 
young widower trying to make ends meet to support his wife’s five 


year-old daughter Jill from a previous marriage. Further, he “tried 
to be both mother and father to Jill, who was always on the lookout 
for a likely candidate to marry her father.” Yuck! This “situation 
comedy” used John Denver’s “Sunshine on My Shoulders” as its 
theme song. Oh my. We doubt even Frost could make this 
watchable—although we'd love to see his episodes, anyway! 


HILL STREET BLUES 


After his brief stint on The Six Million Dollar Manand Sunshine, 
Frost left television and returned to his hometown of Minneapolis 
to write stage plays for the Guthrie Theatre. In 1982 he returned 
to television when Steve Bochco invited him to write for Hill Street 
Blues, one of the most important and critically acclaimed dramatic 
series in the history of television. (Frost had known Bochco since 
his Six Million Dollar Man days.) Hill Street Blues was an “ensemble 
drama” which focused on the lives of police officers who worked in 
a decaying, inner-city police station. The show featured multiple, 
intersecting plotlines, many of which continued from episode to 
episode—sometimes over the course of many weeks. While 
unquestionably a dramatic program, HSB also relied on heavy 
doses of black comedy to alleviate the often dismal setting in which 
the show was based. 

There can be no question that Mark Frost’s involvement with 
HSB had a significant impact on how he would later shape Twin 
Peaks. TP, while certainly a revolutionary show all its own, owed 
much of its format and narrative structure to the serial ensemble 
dramas that preceded it—specifically HSB. In fact, just before TP 
premiered in April 1990, one television critic proclaimed the show 
“The Hill Street Blues of the Nineties!” 

Like Twin Peaks, HSB was considered breakthrough televi 
sion because it experimented with the medium like no other 
program before. The show had an urgent pace punctuated by 
overlapping dialogue and hand-held camera movement—all styles 
similar to that of filmmaker Robert Altman. At the same time it 
openly borrowed from already successful television conventions, 
specifically the serial format that had been proven in prime time by 
Dallas. 

Serial dramas can be a unique art form, for unlike episodic 
television or motion pictures the format allows careful evolution of 
story and character. Over the weeks and months that comprise 
serial storylines, characters gradually change as they undergo 
different experiences. Before HSB serious dramatic characters 
rarely stretched their “evolution” across episodes, but were forced, 
instead, to undergo change within the confines of a single hour. 
Only the acclaimed Lou Grant, which preceded HSB by several 
years, allowed its stories to be told in a semi-serial format. In fact, 
HSB owes much of its format to Lou Grant—another show that 
featured an ensemble cast and multiple plotlines. 

When HSB premiered, the size of its cast increased signifi 
cantly, practically doubling the number of cast members previous- 
ly seen on shows like Lou Grant or other prime time soaps. In its 
first season, HSB had a cast of over twenty-five main characters, 
only a few of whom were minor or “supporting” characters. 

The number of plotlines alsoincreased. A typical episode from 
any season would contain around five subplots, some of which 
would get resolved within the episode, but many of which stretched 
over multiple programs. It is important to note that these plotlines 
would take place simultaneously, with the show cutting back and 
forth between the various storylines as the episode progressed. 
(Again, while this practice was not uncommon to soap operas, it 
had never been successfully executed on a prime time drama, 
especially a show like HSB, which regularly addressed contempo- 
rary moral and ethical issues.) HSB was also structured so that 
each episode took place during the course of one day, starting out 
with morning roll call at the police station and ending the same 
night with the various characters either at home or getting off work. 

When Mark Frost developed Twin Peaks for television, many 
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of HSB’s innovative and complex attributes were incorporated. 
But with TP, Frost took many of these elements another step 
forward. The cast of main characters increased substantially 
(around forty by the end of the first season, with more tocome). The 
number of subplots increased—especially by the second season, in 
which any single episode had at least ten major or minor storylines. 

As with HSB, all of TP’s plots occurred simultaneously. TPhad 
borrowed the structure of HSB’s time frame, with each episode 
taking place during the course of one day. (For TP, however, each 
successive episode in the series took place the next day within the 
show’s time frame—there was no temporal gap in the story.) 

Frost joined the HSB creative team in 1982 and produced 
three scripts during the show’s third season. The first, “Requiem 
for a Hairbag,” aired on November 11, 1982, the second, “Moon 
over Uranus: The Sequel,” aired in February 1983, and the third, 
“A Hill of Beans,” aired on May 12, 1983. Because all the shows 
featured plotlines that had begun on previous episodes, most of 
Frost’s scripts were parts of already developed storylines (“Moon 
Over Uranus: The Sequel,” for example, credits Frost with the 
script but Frost, Bochco, and Jeffrey Lewis with the story). Still, 
all Frost’s episodes were strong enough to air during the crucial 
“sweeps” months. “Moon Over Uranus: The Sequel” contains some 
of the series’ most memorable moments: the Police Department’s 
decision to initiate Operation Big Broom—a controversial program 
designed to rid the streets of drugs, and Officer Renko’s dramatic 
rescue of three people from a burning building. 

Frost’s involvement with HSB increased substantially during 
the show’s fourth season. Of the twenty-two episodes broadcast 
that year, Frost was involved with writing fifteen, most of which 


Some major cast members from Hill Street Blues. 
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were parts of story arcs that lasted through the November and 
February ratings sweeps periods. The show's powerful fourth 
season included some memorable and moving storylines, such as 
the death of Sgt. Esterhaus, the dissolution of Frank Furillo and 
Joyce Davenport's relationship, the loss of Captain Furillo’s job 
and his subsequent temptation to return to drinking, and Officer 
Renko’s reluctant marriage. 

These particular storylines focused on individual charac 
ters—their lives and relationships. By late 1983, the show's 
creators had three years of police drama behind them and were 
now resorting to a more “soap operatic” style for storylines; HSB’s 
earlier emphasis on social commentary was not as prevalent. 
Despite this change, the show remained eloquent, moving, and far 
more engrossing than practically anything else on network tele- 
vision (and would continue that way for at least two more seasons). 

Frost collaborated with other writers on most of his credited 
episodes for the fourth season. He was sole writer, however, for the 
episode entitled “Good-bye, Mr. Scripps” which aired on November 
24, 1983. It is interesting to note that this episode featured a male 
attorney who enjoyed wearing women’s clothes, possibly foreshad- 
owing the Twin Peaks character of Dennis/ Denise Bryson. (This 
episode did win an Emmy for its director, Corey Allen.) 

Frost’s work continued into HSB’s fifth season, where he 
contributed writing chores to eight episodes. In this season, Frost 
also got his first opportunity to direct, if only for one episode 
(entitled “Washington Deceased,” which aired on February 7, 
1985). Frost left the creative team of the series after this season. 
In 1990 he told the New York Times, “Hill Street was very good, but 
it was very impersonal work for me. | wrote about that place as if 


Beneath the everyday hustle and bustle of modern life lies a 
monstrous, powerful evil that is investigated when a savage 
murder is discovered. Can the perpetrator(s) be found before the 
next killing? 

Twin Peaks? Blue Velvet? 

Actually, no. The above describes The Believers, a book by 
Nicholas Condé originally published in 1983 as The Religion. Mark 
Frost adapted the book for a film directed by John Schlesinger and 
released in 1987. 


Jimmy Smits and Martin Sheen star in The Believers. 


| were a visitor. It wasn’t what my life was like. It was a great place 
to learn the craft of how to shape a scene, but I wanted a chance 
to write about more personal themes and obsessions. My point of 
view has always been a bit more offbeat.” 

Frost received a Writer's Guild Award for his work on HSB. 
Although he did not win any Emmys, he was nominated—and 
during the period that he was working on the stories, the show itself 
received a huge number of the awards, including two for Outstand 
ing Drama Series. (The show received this award a total of four 
years in a row.) 

HSB was a complex, often demanding television show that 
significantly impacted the way future prime time dramas would be 
produced on network TV. Most of the successful dramatic 
programs developed in the years that followed (including St. 
Elsewhere, L.A. Law, Homicide, and NYPD Blue) were based, in 
some way, on the template set down by HSB. Twin Peaks, too, 
adopted that same template, although tt pushed the narrative 
boundary even further than the programs that preceded it. (And 
while TP did not attain lasting success on network TV, it still had 
an impact on subsequent dramatic series such as Northern 
Exposure and Picket Fences.) 

TP’s unique look and unusual content were unquestionably 
the result of David Lynch’s involvement with the series. But the 
program’s challenging structure and complex narrative owed 
primarily to Mark Frost, whose work on Hill Street Blues (with its 
large cast, multiple plots, and continuing story arcs} provided 
valuable experience for his development and subsequent produc- 
tion of Twin Peaks with Lynch. 


The book tells the story of Cal Jamison, an anthropologist who 
relocates to New York City with his seven-year-old son Chris. Cal’s 
wife has recently died, and he seeks to begin a new life writing a 
book and teaching at Columbia University. 

Shortly after arriving in New York, Cal keeps stumbling upon 
evidences of primitive African pagan rituals being practiced in the 
city. He finds this difficult to believe at first, but as the evidence 
keeps mounting—not the least of which is a series of seven-year- 
olds’ bodies being found ritualistically murdered—he decides that 
a study of paganism in modern 
society would make for an inter 
esting research project. He 
shelves his plans for the book he 
had intended to write and begins 
working on his new obsession. 
He even befriends a policeman 
working on the murders and of 
fers to provide information that 
may help in solving the crimes if 
the cop will let him in on the 
murder details. 

The crimes appear to be the 
work of practitioners of Santeria 
and other African religions gen- 
erally referred to as Voodoo. Cal 
soon learns that Voodoo is not 
what he had envisioned—witch 
doctors sticking pins in dolls to 
punish their enemies—but a 
highly complex religious system. 
The religion was imported to the 
Caribbeans and America through 
the slaves brought over from Af- 
rica. Attempts were made to 
convert them to Christianity; 
instead, many continued to prac- 
tice their beliefs by reinterpret- 
ing Catholic symbols and saints 
into Voodoo’s pantheistic, poly- 
theistic system. Practitioners 
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believe that they can directly appeal to 
the gods to grant wishes by various 
rituals and animal sacrifices. Other 
activities include the casting of vari 

ous spells, and possession, whereby 
individuals are thought to be speaking 
the messages of the inhabiting god. 

A groupofcultists come to believe 
that the world is on the brink of catas- 
trophe. Only by sacrificing seven chil 
dren—one to each of the Seven African 
Powers—can the catastrophe be 
averted. Soon, six children have been 
killed—and Cal's son Chris is to be 
number seven! 

Frost’s screenplay contains sub- 
stantial changes from the novel. Much 
more emphasis is placed on the crime 
drama of solving the murders—which 
is not surprising, considering his stint 
as Hill Street Blues writer. Plus, in the 
film Calis a police psychologist, not an 
anthropologist, which also strength- 
ens his ties to the police force. 

More importantly, however, Frost 
reworks the structure of the battle of 
good versus evil. In the book, good 
and evil are virtually meaningless. At 
one point, the “good” Voodoo group 
wants to kill Chris in order to save 
some unspecified world catastrophe. The “evil” group suggests 
that Cal open himself up to possession by one of their own “gods” 
so that Chango (a “good god”) cannot possess him and force him to 
sacrifice his son. And Cal himself is hardly a paragon of virtue. 
There is also the bizarre suggestion that the rituals in Voodoo have, 
for all practical purposes, the same ultimate meanings and intents 
as the rituals in Christianity (and all other religions, for that 
matter). 

Frost gets around some (but not all) of these problems with his 
script. For starters, Cal himself is more noticeably on the side of 
good in the film. There is also an attempt to create a “good” side 
to Voodoo (although it is rather unconvincing). But at least it is the 
evil Voodoo group (not the so-called “good”) that seeks to kill Chris. 
This requires Frost to change the “sides,” or allegiances, of some 
of the book’s characters. He alsoemploys a decidedly non-spiritual 
solution to Cal’s predicament: when demonic forces attack, shoot 


Two scenes from The Believers: Martin Sheen and Lee Richardson (left); Malick Bowens (right). 


the possessed individual with a gun! While this method’s effective- 
ness is undeniable, the viewer may get the sense Frost sidesteps 
the more challenging spiritual and metaphysical issues offered by 
the film. 

Fortunately, Frost also changes the epilogue. The reader will 
only groan at the one in the book. The film’s is creepy, suspenseful, 
and quite chilling. 

Allin all, the book and the film are substantially different. The 
movie’s director, John Schlesinger, is responsible for a number of 
notable films, including Midnight Cowboy (1969), Sunday, Bloody 
Sunday (1970), The Day of the Locust (1975), Marathon Man(1976), 
The Falcon and the Snowman (1985), Madame Sousatzka (1988), 
and Pacific Heights (1990). 

Frost is also credited as Associate Producer on the film, which 
stars Martin Sheen, Helen Shaver, and Robert Loggia. 


ONE SALIVA BUBBLE 


Frost met David Lynch in 1986, and their first collaboration 
was Goddess, a screenplay adaptation of Anthony Summers’ best 
selling biography of Marilyn Monroe. Lynch was supposed to have 
directed the film, but the project was never produced. 

The two also collaborated at some point (we aren’t sure of the 
date} on a proposed television series called The Lemunans. (Some 
reports have it spelled with an “a”: Lamurians, although our guess 
is that the former is correct, probably derived from the mythologi- 
cal continent of Lemuria.) Not much is known about the script, 
beyond what Frost told us in our interview (page 3). 

In 1987, Lynch and Frost collaborated on one of the most 
talked-about films never produced: One Saliva Bubble. It was 
supposed to have starred Steve Martin and Martin Short and been 
directed by Lynch for Dino DeLaurentiis, but when DeLaurentiis 
Entertainment Group went bankrupt, OSB was one of the casual- 
ties. (Last issue, Frank Silva noted in his interview that “One Saliva 
Bubble was ready to go” when things started to fall apart at 
DeLaurentiis’s company.) 

The story has a number of similarities to the later television 
project On The Air. a large cast of bizarre characters engaging in 
a succession of hilarious incidents, with a fair amount of dadaist 
humor thrown in. 


The primary characters include: 
¢ Wally: a car salesman controlled by his domineering wife Polly 
¢ Newt: Soothing Breezes Sanitarium inmate visiting his cousin 
Wally 
¢ Professor Zinzermacher: hired by Company A to help them 
develop their Center for Advanced Nucleacly Arbitrary Permuta- 
tions Experimentation 
¢ Horton: a gangster hired by Company B to kill the Professor 
¢ Thirty-five Texans: newly hired from Lubbock, Texas by the Heinz 
57 office in Newtonville, Kansas 
¢ Chinese Acrobats: traveling entertainers passing through town 

Because of a freak accident involving a satellite, an airport 
baggage claim area around which the above individuals are 
gathered, and—yes—a single saliva bubble (don’t ask}, the identi- 
ties of the characters switch! Wally becomes the gangster, and 
Horton (as Wally) goes home to Wally’s wife. Newt goes to work for 
Company A as the Professor, while Professor Zinzermacher goes 
home with Horton (as Wally). And, as you probably guessed, the 
Texans take to the road as acrobats, while the Acrobats begin 
working for Heinz! 

All this may sound a little confusing, but everyone (with one 
exception) in the movie cannot recognize the changes. So when 
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Horton, dressed in Wally’s clothes, returns home from the airport 
with the Professor dressed as Newt, the wife and son see them as 
Wally and Newt. But the personalities of Horton and Zinzermacher 
remain—creating quite a different scene when Polly tries to 
intimidate “Horton-as-Wally”! 

Likewise, when the mentally disturbed Newt is presented his 
laboratory at Company A, he obviously hasn’t the slightest notion 
what he’s supposed to do there. So he spends the time playing with 
his possessions brought from the Sanitarium: a piece of string, a 
smooth rock, a plastic record player, and a pink, rubber pig. The 
scientists watching him from their observation room assume that 
they are too ignorant to figure out his methods but are prepared to 
wait and learn! 

You get the idea. As various members of the town are 
experiencing fundamental changes in their lives as a result of 
coming in contact with the altered individuals, the military has 
learned what happened with the satellite to make the town go 
crazy. The decision now is whether to (1) deny everything, (2) 
obliterate the town and blame everything on UFOs, or (3) try to 
repeat the accident and hope that everything returns to normal. 

It’s truly a shame that this project is in limbo; the film would 
be every bit as good as the best moments of On The Air—namely, 
the first episode (which, you may recall, was written by Frost and 
Lynch and directed by Lynch). We're not sure which characters 
Martin and Short were supposed to have played. Our guess would 
be Newt and the Professor, since the best material derives from 
that pair, even though they do not have a huge amount of screen 
time. Wally and Horton are also possibilities. But in a film that 
features some fifteen characters about equally (and that doesn’t 
even count the Texans and Chinese!), it’s hard to guess. 

The brief description above can’t even begin to suggest the 
huge number of hilarious throw-away lines in the script that do not 


advance the plot, but do prevent the film from ever getting dull. 
Lynch and Frost’s flair for creating bizarre characters is in top 
form—for instance, a trucking foreman (seen only briefly) speaks 
entirely in rhyme! There are also a couple of references to one 
“Gordon Cole"! He is not seen but mentioned by two different 
characters as someone they need to “get on the phone.” He seems 
to be someone knowledgeable about architecture, construction, 
and blueprints. 

Aside from the humor of the situations, One Saliva Bubble 
actually addresses a fairly interesting theme—and one that is 
consistent with Lynch and Frost's later work in Twin Peaks: 
personal identity. Whereas in TPeveryone held a “secret life” that 
was quite different from generally acknowledged perceptions, in 
OSB people literally change identities (and clothes, and even lives!) 
with others. Sure, on close analysts, the identity-switching doesn’t 
work rationally, but that’s not important. The point is that as the 
characters took on new identities, these changes affected everyone 
they came in contact with—and generally for the better. Personal 
identity, then, becomes not a solipsistic affair, but a process of 
influencing others while being influenced. 

There is also an anti-deterministic philosophy at work in OSB. 
Wally is ruled by a domineering wife because he allows himself to 
be. When “Horton-as-Wally” enters the scene and lays down the 
law, not only does Polly (the wife) retreat; she seems relieved and 
warms to her more masculine husband fairly quickly. Likewise, 
when “Wally-as-Horton” quips that he knows how to cook, his 
gangster associates freely acknowledge their own culinary skills. 
Of course, Lynch and Frost are playing off of stereotypes for 
maximum comic effect. But that’s partly the point: the roles we 
place on other people (and on ourselves, too) are often holding 
everyone back from their greatest potentials. 


AMERICAN CHRONICLES 


In 1988, Frost and Lynch began working on Twin Peaks. The 
show was ready for broadcast in the Fall of 1989, but ABC couldn’t 
decide how to handle the offbeat series, so it sat on the shelf until 
April 1990. By the time the network finally committed to the show, 
Lynch was away for much of the first season working on Wild at 
Heart, leaving Frost to finish the initial run. 

Hot on the heels of the successful first season of TP, Frost 
created and Executive Produced an interesting series for Fox 
Television. American Chronicles is what might be called an 
“accessible documentary” series. (Frost called it “docu-poetry.”) 
We say “accessible” because your image of a “documentary” is 
probably formed by those sleep-inducing presentations you watched 
in grade school—or, even worse, the film strips showing horrible 
felt-marker drawings against monochromatic backgrounds, usu- 
ally accompanied with a tape recorder soundtrack (“BEEP!”). 

Not so with Amencan Chronicles. Fast-paced edits are com- 
bined with slow motion footage; bizarrely-lit objects are photo- 
graphed from odd vantage points; care is taken to compose each 
shot on the screen; and the musical soundtrack plays a dominant 
role. Critics might call these documentaries for the MTV genera- 
tion. That would be unfair, because AC’s writing is generally very 
good; information is actually conveyed in these segments. What 
Frost did was take the lessons he learned from dramatic television 
and apply them to documentaries. The result is that AC conveys 
information about its subject not just through the relatively sparse 
voice-over narration. AC tries to let the audience experience the 
subject—to get to know it emotionally as well as intellectually. 
More often than not, it succeeds. 

The title sequence provides a great illustration of what's to 
follow. Accompanying some incredibly lush music by Billy Barber 
are a series of beautiful scenes: we close in on planet Earth from 
space above the Western hemisphere; fade to a giant eye superim- 
posed over a shot of some clouds seen from above; we move 
through the clouds; cut to the Statue of Liberty seen from above as 
the show’s title appears in red, white, and blue letters; cut toa gold 
mask; Devils Tower National Monument; skyscrapers lit against 
the night sky; next, the camera moves through a wheat field; cut 


to an automobile assembly plant, with sparks flying; Mount 
Rushmore seen from above; a light bulb (mounted on a ceiling) 
dripping water (the strangest of all the shots); a city street at dusk 
(or morning?); a woman swimming under water, as seen from 
above; and, finally, an orange and yellow sun hanging over a hazy 
cityscape. 

After the commercial break, every episode begins the same: 
we see the shot of the eye superimposed over the clouds, then a 
fade over a topographical map of the United States (or a section 
thereof). The audience immediately knows this will not be the 
usual documentary series. 

All episodes are thirty minutes (including commercials) and 
narrated by Richard Dreyfuss. 


Farewell to the Flesh (Fox airdate 9/8/90)(repeated 10/20) 
Written and Directed by Mark Frost 

The first episode is also the best one—and the only one with 
Frost credited as writer or director. His subject is Mardi Gras in 
New Orleans. Mardi Gras, we learn, literally means “fat Tuesday”: 
“the last day of gluttony and indulgence tolerated by the Catholic 
Church before the beginning of Lent.” Spring celebrations were 
already a part of pagan societies. To help control the more perverse 
aspects, the Church directed these celebrations into a “carnival 
season”—"carnival” from the Latin carnelevare, “farewell to the 
flesh.” Mardi Gras is the last day of “carnival.” 

Sixty parades take place during the two weeks of carnival. 
Celebrants dress up in costumes, often royalty—a reminder of the 
city’s historical French roots and their desire for a monarchy. And 
what of the costumes? “The desire to lose one’s identity, to become, 
if only for a day, someone or something else, is at the center of the 
carnival experience. The psychological effect of the costume or 
mask frees up something deep inside the human psyche.” The 
costumes also seem tocreate a tolerance for some of the immorality 
the Church had hoped would be averted. 

Finally, at midnight, the revelry ends. The city measures the 
success of Mardi Gras by how many tons of garbage it collects. The 
next day is Ash Wednesday—the Day of Atonement, and the city 
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returns to normal. 

This episode contains the most interesting cinematography of 
the series. The parade floats, shot mostly at night, become 
surrealistic, sometimes terrifying exhibits on wheels. Punctuated 
by the dramatic music of the aforementioned Barber, a walk along 
the streets during Carnival becomes a journey into a kind of hell. 
The only break in the intensity of the episode is a short segment on 
New Orleans history presented in a simple, animated style. 

Although Frost is not credited with directing any future 
segments (actually, no directors are credited later; only writer/ 
producers}, his presence can be felt throughout the series. All bear 
the mark of trying to keep a consistent vision with this excellent 
first episode. 


The Eye of the Beholder (9/15/90) 
Written and Produced by Greg Pratt 

“Beauty is a mystery...it exists only in the mind which 
David Hume 

The second episode travels to San 
Antonio, Texas, and the site of the 1990 
Miss Ti USA Pageant. Why there? 
Because Texas is home to America’s larg 


contemplates it.” 


est and richest beauty pageant. 

The camera follows the contestants 
around for the week preceding the pag 
eant; many of the girls are interviewed 
about the meaning of “beauty,” but most 
of the answers are quite clichéd. Great 
insight will have tocome from the philoso 
phers, instead. 

The competition ts divided into thirds: 
the swimsuit competition (intercut with 
amusing footage from America’s first 
beauty pageant in Atlantic City in 1921, 
and later with some Pre-Raphaelite art); 
the interview (three minutes apiece, one 
on-one, with nine judges); and finally the 
evening gown competition. 

This episode is okay, but the general 
vapidness of the interviews doesn’t help to 
maintain one’s interest, and the viewer 
doesn't learn much about pageants he 
didn’t already know or couldn’t guess. 


Manhattan After Dark (9/22/90) 
Written and Produced by Robin L. Sestero 

This is by far the weakest entry. 
WABC radio’s Bob Aranson hears from 
callers about why they're up so late at 
night. The message is that New York isa 
twenty-four-hour city, with much of the 
work being done after-hours. This 
episode’s pace is much slower, with way 
too much slow motion photography used. 
The cinematography is fairly generic. 
(There is a shot, however, of a stoplight 
changing from green to red!) This might 
have been all right as a twelve-minute 
segment (as some would be later on in 
American Chronicles), but as a full seg 
ment, it only drags. Non-New Yorkers 
won't be interested. 


Auto-Obsession (9/28/90) 
Written and Produced by Marlo Bendau 
Following the worst episode was one 
of the two or three best of the series. 
Bendau looks at Americans’ obsessions 
with automobiles: “Americans and their 
cars—they domore thandrive them. They 
dream about them. They slave over them. 
They love them—often to the exclusion of 
everything else.” 


This episode is divided into two parts. The first half consists 
of shots of bright, shiny cars with their owners—everyone from 
vintage car collectors to ordinary folks—talking about how much 
they love their cars. We see new cars being made on the assembly 
line; old and (ridiculous, locally-produced) new car commercials; 
random statistics on auto production; and various quotes on why 
individuals like driving (“It’s like being in a spaceship,” giving one 
the dream of power and flight). 

The second half presents the down side of the auto obsession: 
air pollution, traffic, and auto accidents. Except for some alarmist 
environmental “facts,” this second half shows the cost of our 
convenient technology. The episode closes with more scenes of 
bright, shiny cars. 

“Auto-Obsession” is memorable for several reasons. It estab 
lishes a pattern that will be emulated later in the series—present 
ing Opposing views of a single subject. The episode also contains 
superior music by Tommy Jordan and incredible photography. All 
in all, a great episode. 


Mark Frost 
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Biker Nation (10/6/90) 
Written and Produced by Ruben Norte 

Michael Horse (Twin Peaks’s Deputy Hawk) supplies an 
introduction and afterword: “In the old days, the warriors would 
ride their horses across the great plains and have a feeling of 
brotherhood....Today it is done on the iron horse.” 

For the past half century, motorcyclists have converged on the 
small (pop. SOOO) town of Sturgis, South Dakota, amidst the Black 
Hills. For the fiftieth anniversary, three hundred thousand bikers 
showed up, representing a variety of occupations from every state 
and dozens of countries. “Biker Nation” captures the event—from 
the memorabilia vendors to the “toughman” fights to the biker 
acrobatics—all in the shadow of Mount Rushmore. 

Through interviews with the bikers, we learn that they love the 
feeling of freedom as they roam the country. They also claim a 
special camaraderie and peaceful, ethical nature. But we also 
learn from Dreyfuss’s narration that the Black Hills have a long 
history of sanctuary for men living outside the law or on the run. 
And nearby Deadwood, South Dakota considers its checkered past 
its most marketable commodity. Wild Bill Hickock was shot there; 
prostitution flourished until 1978; and legalized gambling has 
taken hold. Violent images adorn most of the biker’s jackets, and 
on this fiftieth anniversary of the pilgrimage to Sturgis, eleven 
related deaths take place during the week. 

We see some photographs of the first event half a decade ago. 
The “bikers” were clean-cut young men wearing ties! Based on this 
episode, most of today’s bikers are grungy, overweight, bearded 
guys. The unspoken message presents a startling contrast. 

This episode doesn’t contain a lot of arty razzle-dazzle. It 
doesn’t need it. Its fascinating subject matter carries it admirably. 


Semper Fidelis (10/13/90) 
Written and Produced by Robin L. Sestero 

At the Marine Corps Recruit Depot in San Diego, new recruits 
undergo a twelve-week boot camp, the first step in becoming a 
Marine. But first, remnants of their former lives are removed in the 
pursuit of conformity. Hair is shaved; uniforms are given. 

This episode looks at what Marines say being a Marine is all 
about: he obeys orders, respects his superiors, strives to be the 
best in everything he does, never quits, has self-confidence, 
possesses discipline and spirit. Confidence is built by instilling the 
belief that “fear is controllable and can become an ally.” One of the 
individuals interviewed is Lee Ermey, whom many will recognize 
from his intense performance as a drill sergeant in Full Metal 
Jacket. (Ermey is a Marine himself.) 

A little bit of history is presented (in most of our wars, Marines 
are the “first to fight, first to kill, and often first to die”). The 
emphasis in Marine training is not promoting the killer instinct (as 
Kubrick suggested in his film), but winning and surviving war. The 
episode ends with Graduation Day ceremonies. 

Visually, this episode lacks the flair of most others, and, like 
Sestero’s previous episode (“Manhattan After Dark”) relies too 
much on slow motion. Also unlike most other episodes, “Semper 
Fidelis” presents a fairly single-minded look at its subject—not far 
from what one might see in a recruitment film. 


This Gun’s For Hire (10/27/90, part 1) 
Written and Produced by Chappy Hardy 

Beginning with this episode, American Chronicles features two 
short subjects during the broadcast. The first part visits the 
Annual Soldiers of Fortune convention in Las Vegas. The expost- 
tion hall displays various tools of the bounty hunter, protection, 
and espionage trades. We hear from soldiers of fortune about their 
love of adventure and excitement, and their motivations of both 
money and ideology. “There're two times a man feels like a man: 
when he makes love and when he fights.” 

The style and tone of this segment is a fairly straight-forward 
documentary format, but the subject matter holds the viewer’s 
interest. 

Defender of the Faith (10/27/90, part 2) 
Written and Produced by Greg Pratt 

One of the strongest segments of the entire series takes us to 

Houston, TX—home of heavyweight fighter George Foreman. 


Through extensive interview clips, we learn of Foreman’s youthful 
flirtations with crime and violence. Eventually, he joins the Job 
Corps and later goes on to enjoy an undefeated amateur boxing 
career. He captures the heart of America in 1968 when he wins an 
Olympic gold medal. 

He turns pro and upsets Joe Frazier to become the heavy 
weight champion in 1973. He racks up forty straight victories, 
including two title defenses until, overconfident, he loses to an 
aging, but still brilliant, Muhammad Ali. He follows that with five 
more victories in an attempt to regain the crown, then gets badly 
defeated by journeyman Jimmy Young. It 1s following this defeat 
that his life changes dramatically. 

In the dressing room, he thinks he’s going to die then and 
there! He tells the story of hearinga voice: “You believe in God; why 
are you scared to die?” It forces him to realize that he has not taken 
his relationship with God seriously enough. After a few minutes, 
still thinking he is on the verge of death, he tells his trainers, “Hey, 
I'm dying, but tell everybody I’m dying for God.” 

Foreman disappears from the boxing scene but later reap 
pears as a street corner preacher in Houston. He starts his own 
church (“The Church of the Lord Jesus Christ”) and youth center. 
Then, in 1987, at age thirty-eight, he launches his comeback to 
regain the heavyweight championship to fund the expansion and 
operation of his community organizations. 

He says his ministry is aimed at demonstrating that there’s a 
living God—a lighthouse to the community in time of need. “If I 
could leave any mark at all, it would be that | cared about people. 
But actually, | am a product of a compassionate society. I’m proof 
that America does not give up on its underprivileged, and I took the 
baton in my hand and tried to run with it as far as helping society 
as best I could, too.” 

This episode succeeds because of Foreman’s engaging person 
ality—a personality that was used to maximum effect with a series 
of HBO commercials during his comeback run. Large chunks of 
“Defender of the Faith” are devoted to the Foreman interview clips. 
Director Pratt avoids potentially distracting tricky camera angles, 
making this episode, in some ways, the least experimental of the 
series, but the most effective, thanks to Foreman himself. 


After a Fashion (11/3/90, part 1) 
Written and Produced by Bob Jenkis 

This episode looks at the clothes we wear—from the produc- 
tion and design to the psychological aspects of how they control our 
identities. Interspersed are short interviews with various fashion 
designers (shot in black and white}. Emphasis ts placed on the 
pressure to create desirable clothing whose shelf-life for a particu 
lar season may be only six weeks. This episode 1s about style and 
fashion in general and thankfully does not concentrate on so-called 
“high fashion.” 

The question is posed: “Are today’s clothes creating new 
uniforms of cultural conformity, or are they liberating fashion from 
its history as a tool of the class system toa more democratic palette 
that celebrates self-expression?” 

This episode is fascinating and well photographed but suffers 
from being too short. The history of fashion, and the production 
and development of current fashions, could have been given more 
time, while the psychological meanderings of fashion designers, 
less. Overall, though, an interesting entry. 

An American Camelot (11/3/90, part 2) 
(no writer credited) 

This segment takes us to Beverly Hills, a small city whose 
reputation is disproportionate to its size. “Beverly Hills is the 
refinery for the materialist dreams of a nation—the belief in living 
‘the good life’; a city of people in full pursuit of perpetual personal 
pleasure.” It is a kind of “money island,” where some people move 
simply for the image it projects. It became legendary because of 
the actors that moved in years ago. How expensive is it? Thirty- 
eight million dollars per acre for commercial property; the cheap- 
est residential acre is two million dollars. City leaders work hard 
to maintain the glitzy image—that’s what attracts the tourists. 

This segment manages to cover the subject without the 
common anti-wealth remarks, although it fails to find an emotional 
hook to attract the average viewer, so we're left with the equivalent 
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of an attractive travel book. 


Here Today, Gone Tomorrow (1 !/ 10/90, part 1) 
Written and Produced by Robin L. Sestero 

This segment covers the traveling circus, “the oldest and most 
continually popular form of entertainment conceived by man.” It 
emerged in Egypt as early as 2500 B.C., gained form and sub- 
stance in 18th century England, and took root in American in 
1793. It has faced many rivals but remains as “an enduring 
reminder ofa lost age of innocence.” Interviews with various circus 
personnel are intercut with scenes of before, during, and after the 
circus production. 

Although the photography ts fairly generic, the fast pace 
(unlike Sestero’s previous entries) keeps this segment interesting, 
even to the non-circus-lover. 

Truck Stop (11/10/90, part 2} 
Written and Produced by Ruben Norte 

On any given day, three and a half million truckers are on the 
road—loners, family men, sometimes entire families. And when 
they need food or fuel, they can stop at some twenty five hundred 
interstate truck stops. Some are small old fashioned diners. 
Others are virtual cities, providing gas and truck repairs, laundry 
rooms, showers, movies, shopping, and truck washes. 

Much of this episode centers on Johnson’s Corner truck stop 
in the Colorado Rockies. It was built on the site of a stagecoach stop 
established one hundred fifty years ago for the early settlers. 

Since World War Il, trucks have gradually replaced trains as 
the country’s dominant transport carriers. The drawbacks include 
twenty-six thousand trucker accidents annually. 

This well-made segment features some of the best photogra- 
phy to appear in the series and contains some top-notch, moody 
music by Billy Barber. 


Once Upon a Time (11/17/90) 
Written and Produced by Robert Heath 

For the first time since “Semper Fidelis,” this episode of 
American Chronicles contains only one segment—this time, the life 
and philosophy of Playboy magazine founder Hugh Hefner. Much 
of the subject 1s revealed through interviews, both old and new. 

Hefner is raised ina strict religious family. He shows an early 
interest in artistic ventures, starting with comics and films. He 
marries young, believing that it will be the fulfillment of his 
dreams—but discovers otherwise. So in 1953 he begins Playboy 
as an artistic (and philosophical?) outlet. In early interviews, he 
claims that the magazine is about “the pleasure of life—the very 
things rejected by our Puritan heritage.” We must develop a “social 
sexual morality” for unmarried adults that 1s “quite different 
from...organized religion, which has taken the attitude, tradition- 
ally, of simply, Thou shalt not.” He believes that what makes 
Playboy so popular is not the nude pictures, but the pictures “in 
a context that [says], ‘Sex 1s okay; these are nice girls.” 

The Playboy Empire grows quickly as his marnage fails; then 
he begins to live the image, the illusion of the playboy as he seeks 
to reinvent himself in the fifties. But he later would claim that this 
is a period where he is simply running from the life he sees 
represented by his parents. 

His next venture is to open thirty-five Playboy Clubs. Colum 
nist Bob Greene comments that Hefner wanted to project the image 
that anyone who bought the magazine was part of the “party,” but 
in the end, the only one who really was having the party was Hefner 
himself. 

In the sixties, the Playboy philosophy moves through the 
country like a “force of nature.” We see multiple clips of Hefner on 
talk shows expounding his philosophy of a “healthier view of sex”. 

In 1985, he has a stroke. His daughter Christie takes control 
of Playboy Enterprises as he retreats into his mansion and begins 
a process of re-evaluation of his priorities. Soon, he marries a 
Playmate of the Year, and they have a child. He speaks now of 
happiness not ina succession of relationships, but in marriage and 
family life. 

This episode contains the most imaginative use of cinematog- 
raphy after the first episode by Frost and “Auto-Obsession.” But 
“Once Upona Time” is more concerned with ideas than images, just 
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as it’s clear that, for Hefner, Playboy is as much about philosophy 
as nudity——1.e. his rejection of and war with traditional morality. 
The extent to which this embodies a rejection of his parents, or vice 
versa, is not revealed here, although the imphcation 1s clearly 
given. 

Only once does Hefner suggest that he can't say with certainty 
that people weren't hurt by his “celebration of life.” Other than 
that, the documentary gives little notice to the downside-— the 
wreckage caused in today’s society by the “sexual revolution.” 
Perhaps Heath wants to avoid stating the obvious, but one 
wonders. At one point, Dreyfuss narrates, “Whether Hugh Hefner 
is a sinner or a saint will be for future generations to decide.” Oh? 
This assumes the very ideology Hefner ts promoting, yet Heath 
seems completely unaware. 

But despite all of the time given to explain Hefner's ideology, 
its shallowness remains obvious to the attentive viewer. And his 
current talk about the glories of marriage and family sound 
appealing, but they seem a little too self-serving coming from him 
now. His basic philosophy of hedonism has not changed in the 
least. 

(A ninety-one minute version of this episode, titled Hugh 
Hefner: Once Upona Time, had a limited theatrical run in 1992 and 
is currently available on video and laserdisc. It credits Robert 
Heath as writer and director and James Coburn—not Richard 
Dreyfuss—as narrator.} 


Diamonds are Forever (12/15/90, part 1) 
Written and Produced by David H. Jones 

This segment looks at the final game played at Chicago’s 
Comiskey Park, the oldest major league ballpark in the country. 
Built in 1910, the memories associated with it—the 1919 Black 
Sox Scandal (where eight White Sox players were indicted on the 
charge of fixing the 1919 World Series); the first All Star game in 
1933 —create a melancholy feeling in long-time fans at the thought 
of its being torn down to make room for a parking lot for the new 
stadium next door. We see scenes from the final game, followed by 
the parking lot that has replaced it. 

Even to those viewers who get weary of the George Will crowd 
going on and on about baseball as a “sport elevated to art” or the 
embodiment of this or that political philosophy or aspect of 
American life, “Diamonds are Forever” is an engaging, well-made 
segment that keeps your interest. 

The Future That Never Was (12/15/90, part 2) 
{no writer credited) 

“From the moment human beings were able to distinguish 
past from present, the scientific art of predicting the future has 
been an all-consuming passion. For all but a few, lack of vision is 
their legacy.” 

The final segment of American Chronicles investigates the 
future—as predicted in the past. Numerous old “futuristic” clips 
are seen—a kitchen that runs itself, a robot that answers the door 
for a woman who's reading a book, a husband and wife “ordering” 
a baby boy from something that looks like a vending machine! One 
old black-and-white clip has people flying around in small aircraft 
(instead of driving cars, you see) with this voice-over: “Just 
imagine the New York of 1980, when everyone has a number 
instead of a name, and the government tells you whom you should 
marry”! 

In addition to the fascinating old footage, interviews are 
conducted with author Joseph J. Corn and New Age guru Marilyn 
Ferguson. 

The Western vision, we're told, is that “the future is always 
better,” and we expect technology to create this better world. But 
every new technology brings unanticipated drawbacks. Human 
relationships dictate use of technology; lack of predicting changes 
in the former results in our inability to predict uses of the latter. 

“Historians have observed that attempts to forecast what will 
happen tomorrow inevitably project the values of the past and 
present into an idealized future. More to the point, it is almost 
impossible to predict what values and ethics, or what systems of 
belief, future generations may hold. The key to the future lies in 
what truths will be self-evident.” 

This is a spectacular way for the series to end, although we 


would have preferred more old footage and less of Corn and 
Ferguson. The numerous shots of landfills and pollution gets a bit 
repetitive, too. But for the most part, this final episode is highly 
enjoyable. 


It was probably inevitable that a show such as American Chronicles 
would have a limited run. Despite its overall high quality, large 


audiences generally will not watch a documentary format for long, 
despite the inventive photography and interesting topics. (The 
show was almost always in the bottom one or two shows in the 
weekly Nielsen ratings.) Nevertheless, Frost proved once again 
that television, when imbued with intelligence, originality, and 
quality, can still deliver winning features that no other medium 
presently offers. 


STORYVILLE 


The final episode of Twin Peaks was broadcast June 10, 1991, 
but the writing had been on the wall for some time. In December 
1990, Frost and Lynch collaborated on the first episode of On the 
Air, a series that was broadcast (barely) on ABC in the Summer of 
1992. (For acomplete report, see WIP #6.) Frost also managed to 
find time at some point to write Good Morning Chicago, the still- 
unproduced sequel to the 1987 film Good Morning, Vietnam. 

Work on the Twin Peaks film began almost immediately after 
the series ended. In the Summer of 1991, while Lynch and Bob 
Engels were working on the script, Frost began directing his first 
theatrical release, Storyville. When it later became apparent that 
Lynch wanted the Twin Peaks film to be a prequel, Frost disasso 
ciated himself from the project. (Frost had wanted the story to pick 
up where the television series left off.) 

Storyville hit theaters in the Fall of 1992, and Frost proved 
that he could handle the directing chores on a major film. He also 
co-wrote the screenplay (with Lee Reynolds), which was adapted 
from an Australian novel, Juryman, by Frank Galbally and Robert 
Macklin. 

To make the story more accessible to American audiences, 
Frost changed the setting to New Orleans. (“Storyville” is actually 
the city’s turn-of-the-century red-light district.) The plot reveals 
Frost’s love of mysteries, complex conspiracies, and hidden true 
identities. In fact, the tangle of intrigue threatens to strangle the 
story—there’s enough double-crosses and secrets here for several 
films. 

Briefly, the story is about young, rich Cray Fowler (James 
Spader), who is running for Congress. Along the way he agrees to 
meet a beautiful Asian waitress, Lee (Charlotte Lewis), at a bar 
(Storyville). A night together ends when her angry father attempts 
to kill Fowler. Both knock each other unconscious; when Fowler 
awakes, the father’s throat has been slit, and Fowler assumes Lee 
is the culprit. 

But that’s not all. Someone has taped Fowler’s rendezvous 
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Mark Frost directs his first theatrical film, Storyville. 


James Spader (left) and Mark Frost on the Storyville set. 


with Lee, providing a perfect vehicle to destroy his campaign 
(Fowler is married). 
Lee has been arrested for the murder, and Fowler meets with 


her. He becomes convinced that she is innocent and decides to 


take her case (what better way to gain in the polls, where he is 
twenty points down?). But how can he prove her innocence 
still keep himself free from scandal? 

But that’s not all. The prosecuting attorney is a former girl 
friend (Joanne Whalley-Kilmer) with whom he lived 


and 


and still has 
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some affection for. 

But even that’s not all. 
Fowler’s family fortune has 
arisen through some question- 
able dealings involving min- 
eral leases with the surround 
ing residents. A federal inves 
tigation was called off when 
Cray’s father committed sui 
cide the day he was supposed 
to testify. Cray is convinced 
he hasn't been told the whole 
story about the death and 
seeks to find out. 

Whew! And viewers 
thought the Twin Peaks 
storyline was complex! 

One of the drawbacks of 
so much going on is that some ' aie 
of the characters tend to get 
lost in the maze. We only see 
brief glimpses of the prosecuting attorney, of Cray’s mother, even 
of Lee herself—and any one of these characters’ relationships with 
Cray could have provided a fascinating film. 

What we get instead—besides lots of plot—is an incredible 
amount of texture and atmosphere of New Orleans. In all of his 
work, Frost has shown that, for him, stories never happen in 
generic “cities,” but always in specific places that have a life and 
look all their own. Whether in Twin Peaks, in New Orleans, or, 
later, in nineteenth century England (The List of 7), Frost imbues 
his stories with an environment in which the characters can live 
and move. 

The Director of Photography—Ron Garcia of the Twin Peaks 
pilot and Fire Walk With Me—and the Production Designer— 
Richard Hoover of all the Twin Peaks episodes after the pilot— 
provide a feast for the eyes. Lush greens and browns dominate 
virtually every scene, from the swamps where Cray’s father died to 
the courtroom where Cray defends Lee. This is complemented by 
some beautiful, evocative music by Carter Burwell—on par with 
Badalamenti’s work on Twin Peaks. 

James Spader (Pretty in Pink, Less Than Zero, Wall Street, sex, 
lies and videotape) provides an acceptable Cray Fowler; Joanne 
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der stars with Joanne Whalley-Kilmer (left) and Charlotte Lewis (right) in Storyville. 


Whalley-Kilmer (Willow, Scandal) is better as the tough prosecut- 
ing attorney and Cray’s ex-lover. As we said, it’s unfortunate she 
doesn’t get more screen time here. Ditto for Charlotte Lewis (seen 
on television’s Broken Badges and Cnme Story), the shy, beautiful 
Lee; and Piper Laurie (Catherine Martell on Twin Peaks} as Cray’s 
somewhat ditzy mother who watches old tapes of her days as a 
television weather announcer. 

Jason Robards goes through the motions as Cray’s uncle, but 
Michael Parks (Jean Renault on Twin Peaks) is wonderful as a 
slimy cop. Hul Street Blues veterans Michael Warren and Charles 
Haid provide fine performances as an attorney and a sleazy 
photographer, respectively. 

Storyville is not a great film, but it is very enjoyable. Entertain- 
ment Weekly (December 31, 1993) called it one of the best video 
releases of 1993: a “devious slice of Southern-fried melodrama; 
like Lynch, Frost isn’t interested in having us believe the convo 
luted plot twists (don’t worry; you won't), but he spins his weird 
ness with a lighter touch.” Twin Peaks fans should take a look at 
it for an example of Frost’s solo exploration of some of the themes 
he enjoyed examining in his television work. 


THE LIST OF 7 


After finding success in film and television, Frost turned his 
talents toward another medium last year: books. The List of 7, 
Frost’s first novel, is a no-holds-barred, fast-paced action/adven 
ture story. Frost’s experience in those other media pay off here: 
The List of 71s filled with striking images and convincing dialogue— 
crucial aspects in any television or film production. 

In The List of 7 Frost leaves behind the contemporary settings 
about which he usually writes and takes us to England, 1884. He 
lets us see everything from the common man to the uppercrust of 
nobility, from the secret dealings of Her Majesty’s Secret Service to 
the grim occult sitting rooms of London’s psychic parlors. One of 
Frost’s greatest strengths is his ability to portray convincingly the 
worlds of his stories. 

The List of 7 is the story of a struggling young author named 
Arthur Conan Doyle in the days before he created Sherlock 
Holmes. Doyle accepts the invitation of a distraught stranger to 
attend a séance. Soon, he witnesses a murder and is almost killed 
himself, if not for the timely intervention of Jack Sparks, who 
claims to be a special agent to Queen Victoria—but may in fact be 
an escaped lunatic. Before long, Doyle finds himself caught up in 
a sinister plot; he has unwittingly become the target of a secret 
cabal which is attempting to harness powerful forces of black 
magic in order to take over the world! Doyle’s safety is in the hands 
of this enigmatic adventurer Sparks, a sort of Victorian age James 
Bond. 

All of this is, of course, a fanciful modern-day pulp adventure 
whose primary purpose is toentertain the reader—and that it does. 
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Like the best action/adventure movies, The List of 7 rarely slows 
down. Doyle and Sparks find themselves subjected to one 
cliffhanging danger after another, many of which are wonderfully 
inventive, especially a coffin-lid “sleigh ride” through a graveyard 
and a zombie battle in the basement of the British Museum. Frost 
does a stunning job of putting Doyle and Sparks into incredible 
danger, mercilessly teasing the reader with their imminent deaths, 
then finding a way for his heroes to survive. In this manner The 
List of 7is compulsively readable and (pardon the cliché) difficult 
to put down. It’s no wonder the book was quickly optioned for a 
movie—it has the feel of an Indiana Jones film. 

But the novel’s breakneck pace does create some drawbacks. 
Doyle, inadvertently swept into Sparks’s secret investigation and 
battle with the leader of the cabal, can barely keep up. As the story 
progresses, he pieces together one cryptic clue after another in 
order to discover the whereabouts of the Black Magicians. Frost 
continually throws deadly threats in his protagonists’ way, and we 
are rarely allowed to slow down to savor the various locales or 
supporting characters. This formula of moving from one action 
sequence to the next gets a bit repetitive after awhile. But 
considering how well these sequences are written, this is a 
forgivable point. 

However, we were more disappointed with the somewhat flat 
characterizations, especially considering Frost’s proven ability to 
write rich characters of depth. The novel’s urgent forward motion 
doesn’t allow time to explore fully the motivations of the characters. 
Doyle, in particular, was difficult for us to get a handle on. When, 
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during his adventures, secondary 
characters are occasionally sacrificed 
at the hands of the villains, Doyle 
rarely pauses to reflect on the fate of 
these innocent bystanders. Frost, in 
a hurry to move the story along—to 
the action—refuses to slow 
down. These routine deaths are 
treated a bit too cavalierly by the 
main characters, making the heroes 
seem either cold-hearted or lacking 
depth. And late in the novel Frost 
suddenly (and blatantly) introduces 
a love for Doyle, Eileen 
Temple—an implausibly liberated 
young woman who manages to talk 
her way into Sparks and Doyle’s most 
dangerous mission. 

When Frost does take the time to 
develop his characters more fully, 
the results are riveting. One chapter, 
an exegesis of why Sparks is deter 
mined to apprehend his sinister op- 
ponent, is one of the highlights of the 
book. In another chapter, Frost pre 
sents background material on Doyle 
and Sparks with a brilliant method 
the twocharacters take turns “guess 
ing” each other’s personal histories 
based on evidence they have observed 
during their brief association. The 
reader not only learns about their 
pasts, but about their keen abilities 
of observation and deduction. Frost pulls this off with a flair that 
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equals the best Twin Peaks writing. 

But Frost’s penchant for overloading a story with plot at the 
expense of some character development was exhibited in Storyville 
before The List of 7. This tendency may provide a clue as to why 
Twin Peaks remains the best work of both Mark Frost and David 
Lynch. Left to their own devices, Frost will cram too much plot into 
too short a space; Lynch will virtually ignore plot and spend too 
much time on atmospherics, mood, and psychological quirkiness. 
Their collaborations, on the other hand, seem to strike the appro 
priate balance. 

The final forty pages of the novel seem especially rushed, as 
if Frost, realizing he had already written three hundred thirty 
pages, needed to wrap things up in a hurry. Doyle’s escape from 
the cabal’s lair is implausible, even by pulp fiction standards. Even 
more disappointing is that a final climax appears “off-stage” 
Doyle only hears about it second-hand. A novel such as The List 
of 7 demands a stunning, over-the-top finale. 

Although the novel’s flaws weaken the story, The List of 7 1s 
still a terrific read and extremely memorable. One 
chapter in particular, “Topping,” is stunning, both in 
its eerie visuals (we can’t wait to see it on the big screen; 
we hope it’s in the screenplay) and its intense dialogue. 
Doyle and Sparks are approaching elegant Topping 
Manor and are horrified to find every tree in the 
surrounding area chopped down and used to construct 
a hastily-made barricade surrounding the mansion— 
a barricade with no entrances! 

Doyle stopped and looked at the wall, ten feet 
away, trying to feel the panic and urgency of its 
builders....“Someone wanted a barricade put up 
quickly....Something coming. Something that 
needed keeping out.” 

They soon find an opening, hacked out of the 
wood—from the outside! Eventually, they find the 
master of the house, and he’s on the brink of madness. 
Only he and a butler remain on the grounds. Sparks’s 
attempt to question the master to get information runs 
several pages and shows Frost’s brilliance with dia 
logue. “Toppings” will stay with you long after you've 


forgotten many of the book’s other 
details. 

Another aspect of Frost’s writing 
that deserves notice is his under 
standing that humor ts a crucial ele 
ment in any adventure story 
Throughout the tale Frost sprinkles 
in witty dialogue, raucous chase se 
quences (where the characters’ “one 
liners” serve to alleviate each other's 
anxiety), and preposterous sight gags 
(Sparks’s affectionate-yet-vicious 
guard dog Zeus and his identical twin 
henchmen Barry and Larry) 

Add to that Frost’s clever intro 
duction of real historical figures and 
events, including the appearance of 
Bram Stoker and a grim description 
of a Jack-the-Ripper killing, and you 
have a densely packed yet exceed 
ingly fluid story. 

The List of 7 offers numerous 
delights for its readers. The book 1s 
that 
ceeds at what it sets out to do 


an ambitious first novel suc 
pro 
vide an imaginative, engrossing world 
in which one can get lost for hours on 
end. We recommend it and are look 
ing forward to the sequel (which 


should be out this Fall). 
FUTURE PROJECTS 


It seems that the next couple of years, at least, will be busy 
ones for Frost. He has written an original script for Showtime, True 
Romance, which he will also be producing. He will also produce 
and direct a two-hour film on the life of Crazy Horse for TNT. And 
of course there is the sequel to The List of 7 

As mentioned in his interview earlier this issue, he will be 
producing and directing a seven-hour miniseries for PBS this year 
Recently, he was on the Charlie Rose show and described the series 
in this way: 

“It’s a fictional idea, we should say up front. There is a top 
secret research lab somewhere on the East Coast, massively 
funded, that is trying to determine what happens to the 
human soul, if there is such a thing, after we die. And [the 
series is about] what happens inside that company when they 
make that discovery, and what the effect is on the people 
involved.” 

All in all, Mark Frost’s many fans should be happy for quite 
some time as these projects unfold. We're certainly eager to see 
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1 Twin Peaks Pr 


MARK FROST'S 
THEOSOPHY OF LIFE 


“|Dion Fortune’s Psychic Self-Defense is] exactly where | got the 
Black Lodge from. The whole mythological side of Twin Peaks was 
really down to me, and I've always known about the Theosophical 
writers and that whole group around the Order of the Golden Dawn 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century—William Butler 
Yeats, Madame Blavatsky, and a woman called Alice Bailey, a very 
interesting writer.” 

—Mark Frost interview, The Independent, August 22, 1992 


Both our previous issue’s interview with Mark Frost about his 
book The List of 7 and this issue’s conclusion refer to “Theosophical 
concepts” present in Frost’s work. Just what is “Theosophy”? 

The term was coined by Hellenistic philosopher Ammonius 
Saceas (c. 175-242) from the Greek theo (“God”) and sophia 
(“wisdom”) to refer to certain systems of Oriental thought stressing 
clairvoyance and telepathy. 

Today, the term is usually associated with the Theosophical 
Society founded in New York in 1875 by Helena Petrovna Blavatsky 
with Henry Steel Olcott and William Q. Judge. Mme. Blavatsky 
provides an interesting character study of a founder of a religio- 
philosophic system. Born in Russia in 1831, she married at age 
seventeen but left her husband after only three months to embark 
on series of international travels—Turkey, Egypt, France, the 
United States, Japan, Cuba, Canada, Germany, and Tibet—to 
study mystical religions. 

But she ran into problems in at least a couple of countries. 
Around 1879, she moved to India with Olcott, soon establishing 
there a temple and the Society’s headquarters. But in 1884, the 
Indian press accused her of faking spiritual phenomena. And after 
an investigation in 1885 by the London Society for Psychical 
Research, she was declared a fraud. Blavatsky always maintained 
her innocence against these charges. 

After her death in 1891, splits arose in the Society—more over 
personalities than ideology. Two primary factions arose, one 
controlled by W.Q. Judge (who established an independent Theo- 
sophical Society in the U.S.), and the larger controlled by Olcott 
and Annie Besant (who was English), with its headquarters 
remaining in India. 

Blatasky’s philosophy was originally inspired by the Kabbala 
(Jewish mysticism emphasizing, among other things, feeling over 
reason) and Gnosticism (an early Christian heresy teaching salva 
tion through appropriate knowledge and asceticism). Eventually, 
however, her teaching became dominated by Hinduism (she 
claimed to have studied the religion in Tibet under mahatmas). 

Basically, Theosophy is an attempt to discover the unifying, 
foundational principles of all religious, philosophic, and scientific 
truth and, through that, create a Universal Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity that crosses all divisions of race, creed, sex, caste, and 
color. (No small task, indeed!) It also seeks to teach man to use 
certain “latent powers” in order to direct his own course in the 
cosmic evolutionary process. A select few may eventually reach 
Nirvana through Karma (where one’s evil actions are atoned for by 
one’s good actions in future—reincarnated—lives). 

Theosophy’s influence peaked under Besant’s leadership. It’s 
difficult to get accurate membership numbers—probably not more 
than forty thousand worldwide, with five to six thousand in the U.S. 
It’s easy to understand why there is such resistance to its 
teachings (despite the idealistic-sounding goals). The religious 
tenants of Theosophy contradict virtually all of the teachings of 
Christianity and Judaism, and most of Islam. America, in 
particular, has always resisted Hinduistic teaching. Even the 
current primary embodiment of those elements, collected under 
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the big tent known as the New Age Movement, are not as dominant 
as they were a few years ago (partly, of course, because of such PR 
fiascos like the “Harmonic Convergence”). Nowadays, such theo- 
ries find most of their fertile ground in the entertainment and 
medical communities. 

To Frost's credit, his research into the subjects appears to be 
thorough and accurate. Unlike many of the shallow-minded New 
Age popularizers (Shirley MacLaine comes to mind), Frost's The 
List of 7 suggests that he understands the tension between 
Christianity and Theosophy. 

Frost devotes major chunks of two chapters to Theosophical 
teachings. Chapter 7 (“HPB”) has Doyle sitting in on a Blavatsky 
speech at Cambridge University. (We don’t know whether Frost 
used an actual speech or created an original one—we assume the 
latter.) Afterward, he meets with her and briefly discusses various 
Theosophical issues. 

Chapter 9 (“By Land and Sea”) has Doyle and Sparks engaged 
in a fascinating conversation while making their way through the 
countryside on foot. Asummary here would be impossible. Suffice 
to say, Sparks leads Doyle on an intellectual journey beginning 
with one loose brick on a road and ending with a discussion of Pan, 
“the father of paganism.” You have to read it to believe it! 

These two chapters make for some intriguing reading, al 
though their tone doesn’t mesh with the rest of the book. And the 
Theosophical element of the plot is not necessary to the plot. It’s 
as if Frost added Theosophy for the intellectual “weight” of his 
adventure novel. In fact, one of the key elements of the plot is a 
book by Doyle, The Dark Brotherhood, described as “an adventure 
story...with a supernatural bent” that will “stimulate a little 
thought” along the way. Hmmmm. Sounds like a description of 
The List of 7, too. Frost must have seen Theosophy as LO7’s 
“thought-stimulation.” To some degree it works, although those 
two chapters come off a bit heavy-handed. 

Dion Fortune also appears briefly in LO7 as an assistant of 


. Blavatsky and gives Doyle a stack of books as a gift, including a 


copy of Psychic Self-Defense written by Blavatsky (not Fortune). 

Blavatsky’s works are considered crucial Theosophical texts, 
in addition to Besant’s. A more recent and extremely prolific writer 
that Frost often mentions is Alice Bailey (1880-1949), whose books 
frequently refer to “The Dweller on Threshold,” mentioned inLO7 
and Twin Peaks. (Detailed explorations of Theosophy’s influence 
on TP will have to come in a future issue of WIP.) 

Is Frost’s interest in mysticism and spiritualism strictly an 
academic exercise to provide material for his stories or the result 
of personal belief? In a television interview, he told Charlie Rose, 
“I've had séance experiences, but nothing that’s persuaded me 
utterly that this is for real. But nothing has persuaded me that it 
isn’t.” Later, he was asked what he thought happened after a 
person dies: “I think that there is a continuity of consciousness 
that lives beyond the physical body, that goes to another plane of 
existence that’s beyond our ability to comprehend at this moment 
in time. I don’t knaw why. | don’t know where that plane is.” 
Finally, he added, “It is...said that life is a school and that we are 
working our way towards the upper classes and eventual gradua- 
tion of some sort.” This is, of course, consistent with Theosophical, 
New Age, and Hinduistic teaching. 

Bibliography: Encylopaedia Britannica (1980), several articles; 
Mark Frost interview, The Charlie Rose Show (1993), transcript; 
Walter Martin, The Kingdom of the Cults (1985); Frank S. Mead and 
Samuel S. Hill, Handbook of Denominations in the United States 
(1990); W.L. Reese, Dictionary of Philosophy and Religion (1980). 
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Alternate Worlds of 7 win Peaks: 


Twin Peaks’s final episode remains one of the most hotly 
debated episodes of the series, primarily because it ended with so 
many storylines unresolved. It should be clear from reading Mark 
Frost’s interview that David Lynch would make changes—some- 
times substantial—in the scripts whenever he directed an episode 
of Twin Peaks: “When he got on the set he, very often, threw out 
the script, which didn’t please me all that much. He would go off 
and do his own thing.” The greatest changes occurred in the final 
episode (#2022). Readers of Martha Nochimson’s “Desire Under 
the Douglas Firs” (Film Quarterly, Winter 1992/3) already know a 
little bit about the original script. (If you missed it, the essay is 
being reprinted in David Lavery’s forthcoming Twin Peaks book.) 
In the following article, we will compare the taped and scripted 
versions in greater detail. This will provide one example of Frost’s 
and Lynch’s differing interpretations about the world of Twin 
Peaks. 

We've already written in WIP 1 that we consider the final 
segment of episode #2022 one of the greatest moments of the 
series—even though we're not sure we understand every scene. At 
the time we credited the writing to Frost, Harley Peyton, and Robert 


MARK FROST’S 
UNSEEN EPISODE 


Engels, not realizing that they wrote the original script, but Lynch 
then rewrote it, including an almost entirely new fourth act. 

Because of our admiration for the taped version, it’s some 
what difficult to evaluate the script objectively. The script differs 
substantially in tone, themes, and events from what we've already 
seen and comes as quite a shock on the initial reading. Neverthe 
less, we've tried to describe and analyze it fairly. We think you'll 
be fascinated to discover the Twin Peaks that might have been. 

The scripted version follows a standard television format: four 
acts of roughly the same length, each ending at a critical moment 
in the plot or at a “cliff-hanging” moment of intensity. When Lynch 
rewrote the episode, he scrapped entire scenes (including practi 
cally all of Act 4), severely cut some scenes, and lengthened others. 
Almost every line of dialogue was changed in some way. Some 
times the changes were minuscule: Nadine claims to be thirty 
seven years old in the script but only thirty-five on the show. In 
other cases, the changes were dramatic: the script portrays Earle 
as a comical jester with an evil underside. In Lynch's version 
there’s little funny about the character, who is simply evil, 
perverse, and very cruel. 


Televised Version 

¢ Lucy and Andy talk at the Sheriff's station 

* Cooper, Truman, Hawk, and Pete decipher petroglyph 

¢ Log Lady brings oil, Ronette identifies it 

¢ Earle and Annie walk to Glastonbury Grove, enter Black Lodge 
¢ Nadine regains her memory 


The scripted version of Act 1 is far more fast-paced than 
Lynch’s. The original version sets up a very real “race against time” 
as Cooper and Truman attempt to catch Earle before he can enter 
Glastonbury Grove. The urgency is evident early in the episode 
when Cooper and Truman attempt to decipher the Owl Cave 
petroglyph at the police station. Cooper is described as “edgy,” and 
the characters “hurry to the door” after recognizing Glastonbury 
Grove on the petroglyph. Lynch’s version is considerably slower, 
with Cooper calm, cool, and in command. This scene also features 
appearances by the Log Lady and Ronette Pulaski, neither of whom 
appeared in the original script. Lynch establishes a connection 
between the burnt engine oil and the Log Lady’s husband. The oil, 
according to the Log Lady, “is an opening to a gateway.” None of 
this was in the scripted version. 

In the script, scenes alternate between Earle racing through 
the woods and Cooper hot on his trail. Cooper almost catches him, 
grabbing Earle’s leg as they enter a “hole in space” (the doorway to 
the Lodge). Truman watches as Cooper “disappears into the hole.” 
The script makes it clear that Cooper’s entry into the Black Lodge 
is inadvertent. Lynch’s version, on the other hand, treats Cooper's 
entry as voluntary and deliberate, almost as if Cooper deciphered 


Scripted Version 

¢ Deputies clean up Roadhouse after Miss Twin Peaks Pageant 
¢ Lucy and Andy talk at the Sheriff's station 

* Cooper, Truman, Hawk, and Pete decipher petroglyph 

¢ Nadine regains her memory 


.¢ Earle and Annie start into woods on way to Glastonbury Grove 


* Cooper and Truman find Pete’s truck, Earle’s trail 

¢ Earle and Annie race through woods 

* Cooper hot on Earle’s trail 

¢ Earle and Annie enter Black Lodge (Annie sees Nun) 
* Cooper grabs Earle, disappears into Black Lodge 


a hidden code that allowed him access to the Lodge—a code that 
neither Truman nor Andy were able to fathom. 

As we mentioned, the script presents a comical edge to Earle 
that is rare in Lynch’s version. For example, in the script Earle 
leers at Annie and says “Has anyone ever told you you look a lot 
better than Leo Johnson? Smell better too.” Later, as Earle and 
Annie are about to enter the Lodge, Earle imitates a railway 
conductor: “Toot, toot, ‘board....Get ready for first class despon- 
dency and madness.” When Annie insists that Cooper will rescue 
her, Earle responds that Cooper is dead: “Good riddance to bad 
rubbish.” In Lynch’s version, Windom Earle is a demented 
kidnapper. Lynch cut a substantial amount of Earle’s dialogue, 
most notably the more comical lines. 

The first act of the script also hints that the Black Lodge traps 
its victims by showing them what they want to see. Annie resists 
entry until she sees the image of a “kindly, smiling Mother Superior 
Nun” welcoming her. Suddenly, the nun turns into Earle, and 
Annie is pulled into the Lodge. 

The scripted version of Act 1 ends with Cooper’s entry into the 
Lodge. Lynch’s version ends after a rather mundane scene: the 
return of Nadine’s memory. But even here, Lynch dramatically 
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changes the tone of the scene. The scripted dialogue is mostly 
humorous, with Nadine as the stereotypical “nagyiny/ bullying 
wife.” Nadine reacts with shock when she “wakes up” and sees 
Mike. But instead of the trauma and tragedy that Lynch shows us, 
the script presents Nadine as tough-guy. She tells Mike to “Take 


a hike, bozo”; and to Ed, she commands, “Put those muscles that 
aren’t between your ears to work and give this punk ihe heave-ho.” 
Apparently Lynch did not like the superficiality of these lines and 
removed them, then changed the scene to make Nadine more of a 
victim than an aggressor. 


Televised Version 

¢ Dr. Hayward confronts Ben Horne 

¢ Andrew Packard switches keys 

* Cooper enters Black Lodge, encounters Jimmy Scott and the 
Little Man from Another Place 

¢ Andy catches up with Truman 


In the scripted version, Act 2 begins just after Cooper has 
disappeared into the “hole in space.” Sheriff Truman and Deputy 
Andy are left in the woods wondering what happened to Coop. They 
find Earle’s horse costume (used in an earlier episode to capture 
Major Briggs) and a note reading, “Don’t look a gift horse in the 
mouth.” The next scene shows Leo struggling with the spiders, 
attempting to call for help. Lynch cut both scenes entirely (in the 
broadcast version Coop had yet to enter even the Black Lodge by 
the beginning of Act 2). 

Lynch’s version of Act 2 begins with the Ben Horne/Will 
Hayward confrontation at the Hayward house. Little was changed 
from the original version, although in the script Ben is pushed 
toward the front door by Dr. Hayward and then falls, hitting his 
head on a coffee table. Dr. Hayward kneels in grief, praying, “I’m 
sorry, Ben. My God, I’m sorry.” The script leaves the possibility 
that Ben’s fall was an accident. Lynch’s version is decidedly more 
angry, with Dr. Hayward actually striking Ben, who falls back, 
hitting his head on the brick fireplace. Hayward is then shown in 
furious agony. Lynch’s version also features a brief appearance by 
Sylvia Horne, who attempts to stop Ben from meddling in the lives 
of the Haywards. 

Both versions of Act 2 show Andrew Packard switching safety 
deposit keys and Pete’s discovering him. In the script, this scene 
happens before the Hayward/Horne confrontation and is slightly 
longer: Andrew must rummage through a desk drawer before 
finding the appropriate replacement. 

Both acts end with Cooper in the Black Lodge, and it is here 


Scripted Version 

¢ Truman and Andy find Earle’s horse costume 
¢ Leo struggles to escape from spiders 

« Andrew Packard switches keys 

¢ Dr. Hayward confronts Ben Horne 

* Cooper faces the Guardian in the Black Lodge 
¢ Cooper in motel lobby, sees father 


that substantial deviation between versions begins. In the script, 
Cooper enters the Black Lodge, a place described as a dark, 
limitless space. Before he can even move he encounters The 
Guardian (presumably the hooded figure seen in past episodes). 
Cooper asks, “Where am I?” and there is a flash of light. He finds 
himself standing in a “shabby motel” lobby. A motel clerk wearing 
“a bizarre orthopedic brace and a tracheotomy plug in his throat” 
appears and says, “Home.” Cooper is suddenly shown as a ten- 
year-old boy, then back to his adult self. The clerk is replaced by 
an old man, whom Cooper recognizes as his father (reinforcing the 
idea that the Black Lodge shows its victims what they want to see). 
The old man gives Cooper a key. Cooper takes it, there is another 
flash of white light, and Act 2 ends. 

Lynch’s version is completely different. Cooper enters the 
Lodge and sees the familiar red room of his dream. He encounters 
Jimmy Scott singing “Under the Sycamore Trees,” then sees the 
Little Man from Another Place. The act ends back outside as Andy 
finally catches up to Truman. 

For whatever reason, Lynch totally abandoned the scripted 
version of the Black Lodge and any reference to Cooper’s father. 
Lynch’s version is mysterious—but familiar to Cooper and the 
viewer. Perhaps Lynch realized it was important for Cooper to 
physically enter his dream world—a world which had already been 
significant both to the character and the series as a whole. The 
scripted version seems to relate more to the Autobiography of Dale 
Cooper, which had just come out. Later acts of the script also make 
connections with this work. 


Televised Version 

¢ Andy and Truman discuss breakfast 

¢ Audrey chains hersclf to bank vault 

¢ Pete and Andrew arrive at bank; deposit box explodes 
* Bobby and Shelly talk with Heidi at Double R Diner 

¢ Sarah Palmer delivers a message to Maj. Briggs 


The script begins with Major Briggs and Hawk on their way to 
Earle’s cabin. Briggs is able to remember the way back because 
the drug Earle gave him has “heightened his sense data.” Briggs 
claims that his brain “is better able to interpret and define reality.” 
The two men find Earle’s cabin and burst in. Leo, desperately 
biting the string that holds the spiders above him, smiles and says, 
“Hi.” The scene ends with an exterior shot of Earle’s cabin and the 
sound of screaming and gunshots. 

Lynchcut this scene entirely. Instead, he begins with Truman 
and Andy waiting outside Glastonbury Grove. Andy talks about 
going to get breakfast. (A slightly different version of this scene 
occurs later in the script.) 

Both versions feature scenes that take place at the Twin Peaks 
Savings and Loan. Audrey arrives and chains herself to the vault 
in protest of the Ghostwood Development Project. In the script, she 
asks for a glass of water but never gets it. Lynch's version features 
the bank manager’s long walk to the water cooler and back. Once 
again Lynch seems to delight in “dragging out” scenes. 
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Scripted Version 

* Maj. Briggs and Hawk find Leo; Leo releases spider trap 
¢ Audrey chains herself to bank vault 

* Pete and Andrew arrive at bank; deposit box explodes 

¢ Andy and Truman discuss breakfast 

* Truman sees woman with sword 

* Cooper sces his own doppelganger, Earle, and Annic 


Soon, Pete and Andrew arrive and make their way into the 
vault. In both versions the bomb in Thomas Eckhardt’s safety 
deposit explodes, leaving the fates of all the characters uncertain. 
Lynch deletes some inconsequential dialog between Pete and 
Andrew before the explosion (but adds an odd scene in which a 
bank guard receives a phone call and exclaims, “It’s a boy!”). All- 
in-all, there is little difference between the original and televised 
versions of these scenes. 

At this point, however, the two episodes take completely 
different paths. The scripted version returns to Andy and Truman, 
who have a conversation about breakfast. Andy leaves to get the 
food, and Truman sees something happening in Glastonbury 
Grove: “the air seems to shift shape, move and alter.” Truman 
moves closer and is startled to see a white shield and silver sword 
appear. Then, a woman wearing chain mail appears. She holds the 
sword out to Truman but disappears before he can move. 

The appearance of the woman in chain mail extends the King 
Arthur motif started earlier in the episode, when Cooper, Pete, and 


Truman discuss Glastonbury Grove (the burial place of King 
Arthur). Who this mysterious figure is (Truman’s “Lady of the 
Lake”?), and how her appearance would have affected future 
plotlines, may never be known. It’s possible that this woman 
represents what Truman most wants to see that she is the Black 
Lodge’s attempt to lure him in. Such an interpretation ts not 
necessarily far-fetched. Truman could envision himself as a 
defender of Twin Peaks, both as town Sheriff and as leader of the 
Bookhouse Boys (a modern day Knights of the Roundtable?). 

Lynch opted to remove the entire scene and replace it with 
completely new material not in the original script. Bobby and 
Shelly are talking at the Double R Diner. Heidi (the Double R 
waitress who appeared briefly in the TP pilot) returns for an exact 
repeat of her original appearance. Dr. Jacoby and Sarah Palmer 
enter the diner and sit in a booth with Major and Mrs. Briggs. 
Sarah Palmer delivers a distorted message to the Major concerning 
Cooper's whereabouts, and that ends the act. 

Once again, Lynch brings back old characters who have not 
been in the series for a while, particularly Mrs. Palmer and Dr. 
Jacoby. Lynch reinforces the “gifted” nature of Sarah Palmer and 
creates a possible future role for Major Briggs, who now knows that 
Cooper is in the Black Lodge. Unfortunately none of this was 
explored in Fire Walk With Me. (Major Briggs’s role could be the 
most significant aspect of any future TP story.) 

The original script ends Act 3 in the Black Lodge. Cooper finds 
himself in a “dark, ominous version of the Great Northern...where 
everything is in black and white.” Cooper sees his doppelganger 
approaching from down a long corridor. To his left he sees Earle 
in another corridor, beckoning to him. Ina room to his right he sees 
Annie. Before he can get to her, however, a door slams in his face, 
and Act 3 ends. 

Clearly Lynch’s version of the Black Lodge, and the events that 
transpire there, are dramatically different from the original script. 
Yet Cooper’s doppelganger is a fundamental part of the original 
version and not something that Lynch added himself. 


Televised Version 

* Cooper encounters the Little Man from Another Place, Laura, 
Room Service Waiter, Giant 

* Cooper walks back and forth from room to room 

¢ Cooper sees Maddy in “second” room, LMFAP doppelganger and 
Laura doppelganger in “first” room 

* Cooper walks to “second” room, starts bleeding 

* Cooper walks back to “first” room, sees Annie on floor 

* Cooper walks back to “second” room, sees Annie/ Caroline 

* Earle takes Cooper’s soul; Bob appears, takes Earle’s soul 

* Cooper flees, Cooper doppelganger follows 

* Cooper encounters Leland doppelganger, continues fleeing 

* Doppelganger catches Cooper at curtain; Bob laughs 

* Cooper and Annie return to Glastonbury Grove 

* Cooper awakens in Great Northern, sees Bob in bathroom mirror 


Except for the final scene (and one brief interlude featuring 
Annie, Caroline, and Cooper), the televised and scripted versions 
of Act 4 are completely different. Lynch’s version is already 
familiar: Cooper encounters a variety of past characters (Laura, 
Leland, Maddy, The Giant, and the Little Man from Another Place) 
as he moves from room to room in the Black Lodge. At one point 
he encounters Earle, agrees to trade his soul for the life of Annie, 
but is “saved” by Bob. Cooper then flees from his doppelganger, 
and as the episode ends, we see him smash his head into a 
bathroom mirror at the Great Northern Hotel, while Bob’s leering 
face stares back at him. 

The scripted version continues the conflict between Earle and 
Cooper. To escape his doppelganger from Act 3, Cooper chooses 
to confront Earle. The dialogue between the characters again 
makes references to material in the Cooper Autobiography. Earle 
asserts, “I know all about those three ‘missing years,’ Tibet, and 
your pathetic eager- beaver globetrotting quest for enlightenment.” 

Following another white flash, Cooper comes upon Annie “at 
a sink in a small kitchen area.” In this scene, Annie switches 


Scripted Version 

* Cooper confronts Earle 

* Cooper finds Annie/ Caroline, who says, “I saw the face of the man 
who killed me.” 

¢ Earle torments Cooper with memories 

* Cooper offers his soul to Earle in exchange for Annie’s release 
* Bob appears as dentist, traps Earle 

¢ Bob attacks Cooper 

¢ Laura intervenes, saves Cooper 

* Cooper and Annie return to Glastonbury Grove 

¢ Cooper awakens in Great Northern, sees Bob in bathroom mirror 


personalities between herself and Caroline (in much the same way 
as Lynch’s version). Earle forces Cooper to confront hard memo 
ries. A flashback shows Earle being interrogated by police officers, 
then confessing to the murder of Caroline. 

Cooper pleads for Annie’s life, and Earle cuts a deal. The 
characters are suddenly in a doctor’s office. A dentist’s chair sits 
on an elevated rostrum, and Annie is trapped in a medical supply 
cabinet. Earle explains that in order for him to become king, 
someone must voluntarily offer their soul to the Lodge. Cooper 
agrees to do it in exchange for Annie’s life. 

Earle sits in the dentist’s chair as a man in a dentist’s smock 
appears and approaches Cooper. Suddenly, Earle is trapped in the 
chair, and the “dentist” is revealed to be Bob. Bob claims that Earle 
broke the rules because “offered” souls don’t count when someone 
is “coerced.” But Bob wants Cooper’s soul, anyway. Holding a 
“nasty, huge syringe” he approaches Cooper and tells him the 
syringe is for “extracting.” Before he can use the syringe, however, 
a hand reaches out to stop him. It’s Laura. “Alarm on Bob’s face. 
A sound of two trememdous energies colliding.” A white light fills 
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the room, and Cooper and Annie are back in Glastonbury Grove. 
Truman runs to them and “realizes there’s blood on Annie’s 
blouse." 

The final scene is almost exactly the same as Lynch's version: 
Cooper lies in bed at the Great Northern, with Doc Hayward and 
Truman attending to him. Truman says that Annie is in the 
hospital and will be okay. Cooper gets up to brush his teeth. As 
he looks in the mirror Bob is “staring back at him.” (Cooper does 
not smash his forehead against the mirror here or mockingly ask, 
“How’s Annie?”) 

Act 4 of the scripted version focuses more on the conflict 
between Cooper and Earle as well as Cooper's past. It provides 
additional background to these characters and draws the conflict 
3 a conclusion to 


more to aresolution. And it presents more or les 
Windom’s quest that has taken up much of the second season. But 
it also blunts Earle’s menacing nature—at one point he appears 
dressed in top 
hat and tails, 
singing a snip 

pet of “Anything 
Goes.” Later, he 
sings “Back in 
the Saddle 
Again” while sit 

ting in the 
dentist’s chair. 
Ot course, 
Earle’s mad 

ness has always 
been portrayed 
with a heavy 
dose of twisted 
humor—per 

haps to give an 
alternative to 
the grim, deter 

mined “serious 

ness” of Bob's 
evil. It’s partly 
to the credit of 
Kenneth 
Welsh’s great 
acting that the 
bizarre humor 
made Earle 
ominous in 

stead of foolish. 

Neverthe 
less, the dentist 


scenarios inef 


fective 
Throughout the 
series Bob is 
portrayed as an 
evil force who 
inhabits the woods surrounding Twin Peaks. His every appear 
ance is shocking and frightening partly because of his mundane 
look: jacket, jeans, and workboots. Bob ts powerful, yet simple; he 
could have been anyone (and, indeed, this is a fundamental facet 
of Bob’s character). The scripted version of the final episode has 
Bob dressed as a dentist—an act which shatters the paradox of the 
character. A dentist 1s too easily perceived as a person of “power” 
and someone who can “inflict pain.” Sometimes horror writers and 
filmmakers resort to making their “monsters” or “psychopaths” 
doctors and dentists because the audience already knows what it 
is like to be vulnerable to these people. Making Bob a dentist may 
have seemed to Frost, Peyton, and Engels as a way to make him 
more frightening, but it betrayed the character. It also gave Bob 
a humorous appearance that, as we mentioned above, would be 
completely foreign to his character. 

The original version does make it clear that it is Cooper 
ed-by-Bob) who leaves the Black Lodge, and not the 
doppelganger. In this version, Bob suffers defeat at the hands of 
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Laura—he ts unable to trap Cooper's soul in the Black Lodge. The 
episode implies that Bob settles for the next best thing: possession 
of Cooper in the real world. 

One wonders what Lynch was thinking when he so dramati 
cally altered the final episode of Tun Peaks. Did he know that the 
series would not be back for a third season when he started his 
rewrite? Probably. The fact that he changed the Hayward/ Horne 
confrontation, diminished the role of Windom Earle, established a 
connection between the engine oil and the Black Lodge gateway, 
abandoned the Leo subplot, and threw out any information 
regarding Cooper’s past, suggests that he no longer cared for the 
serial nature of the show and simply made the episode the way he 
wanted. On the other hand, he introduced the Major Briggs/Sarah 
Palmer subplot, brought back Sylvia Horne, increased the role of 
Laura Palmer, and kept the Cooper-as-Bob cliffhanger, so it’s 
unlikely that he 
had intended to 
abandon Twin 
Peaks entirely 
(of course, the 
fact that he 
made Fire Walk 
With Me is con 
firmation of his 
continued in 
terest). 

Accord 
ing to Frost, 
Lynch’s in 
volvement with 
the second sea 
son was mini 
mal. He came 
in cold when 
directing the fi 
nal segment 
and was appar 
ently unhappy 
with certain 
plot develop 
ments. He 
changed the 
script to his 
own liking, 
leaving the 
viewer with 
more questions 
than answers. 

Lynch’s 
version of the 
episode—par 
ticularly Act 
4—seems more 
intense and 
mysterious than the scripted version but suffers from its lack of 
connection with recent episodes of the series. By bringing in 
aspects of the show from the earliest episodes, it’s almost as if he 
were trying to close the loop and tie up the thematic loose ends 
dual identities, recurring images and themes, good versus evil. 
Frost’s version, on the other hand, moves away from the eerie, 
unsettling, and subtle aspects of the earlier episodes, resulting in 
an almost farcical interpretation of the show. But it benefits from 
concentrating on (and more-or-less resolving) the immediate con 
flict: Earle versus Cooper. 

Perhaps if Lynch and Frost—the two people who created Twin 
Peaks—had worked more closely together on the final episode, the 
series would have ended with a more powerful and satisfying 
conclusion for everyone involved. 


Mlustration by Larry Hunt © 1994 


Next issue, we'll continue our in-depth look at scripted versus 
televised episodes of Twin Peaks. 
AA 
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bs Letters 


Once again, we’ve got a pretty wild letters column. Quite a few 
readers have told us that the letters section is among their favorite 
features every issue. Buckle your seat belts, kiddos. This issue’s 
going to be quite a ride! 

Readers can send their letters to the above address, or they can 
be sent via e-mail directly to 70473.2254(acompuserve.com, John’s 
CompuServe address. 


Dear Mr. Miller & Mr. Thorne, 

In your article on the parodies of Twin Peaks (WIP 6), you 
mentioned that you had heard about other parodies. One of them 
was Manic Mansion, and! may be able to assist you here. This was 
aired a few months after the last episode of TP was broadcast (I'm 
relying on memory here}. It was the season opener of MM, and the 
characters are wondering what the new season of their’ show is 
going to be like. In a diner that does not really look like the RR, the 
actress who portray mother and daughter are dressed in wait- 
resses uniforms. While the mother snacks on donuts and coffee, 
the two carry ona strange conversation while Peakish music plays 
(very similar to the moody and sad parts of the Laura Palmer 
theme). 

The main idea of the conversation is that the daughter wants 
to go out, and the mother says she must ask “The Man” (the 
daughter’s father). We then see the daughter’s father. He seems 
to be somewhere else, because the background is all black. The 
others seem to be in the diner’s kitchen. Also, we never see the 
“waitresses” and “The Man” in the same shot; they are intercut. At 
this point the music changes to jazz, perhaps to mimic the music 
of the “Dance of the Dream Man.” He is dressed in a similar suit, 
but the only thing red is the shirt under his white jacket. I’m afraid 
| don’t recall too much of what he says. | do remember the daughter 
looks up and says, “Dad.” He says, “That’s my name!” At the end 
of his speech, we see a chicken! Maybe an ow! was not available! 

Sorry I can’t help out too much on this one. MM airs on the 
Fam(ily) Channel. It stars an actor who was involved in SCTV, Joe 
Flaherty, and I think another SCTV veteran, Eugene Levy, is 
involved behind the camera. Finally, MM is based on a George 
Lucas video game. 

Vincent Rodriquez 
Marlin, TX 


Dear WIP, 

I really enjoyed the article about the various TP satires that 
were done on other TV shows and media. However, | believe you 
overlooked one of the best TP satires. 

A program called American Film Institute Presents “TV or Not 
TV” had a short parody of Peaks. The parody was called “Peak A 
Boo” and was credited as a David Lynch production. The charac- 
ters were Laura (Allysa Milano), Principal Ford (David McKean), 
Special Guidance Counselor Harry (David Benben)}, and Billy 
Warlock as an unnamed character, possibly James or Bobby. 

In this parody Laura finds a disembodied finger with a ring in 
a frog she is dissecting. Laura is called to the Principal’s office, 
where she encounters a Nadine-like secretary (has a patch and 
plays with drapes), who tells Laura, “I dreamt that you died.” 
During this scene a midget flicks the lights off and on. Lauraenters 
Ford’s office and is offered black coffee (he has no cream or sugar). 
As Ford puts a cigarette in his mouth, Laura slaps it away, and it 
lands in the trash can. Special Guidance Counselor Harry enters, 
proclaiming that the donuts in the Teacher’s lounge are superb. 
Ford gives some coffee to Harry and removes a small goldfish from 
the pot. Ford and Harry want Laura to put the finger back in the 
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frog. Ford says to Laura, “You may be a drug running, murdering, 
teenage prostitute, but you’re our Homecoming Queen, so stu- 
dents look up to you.” They convince her to return the ring that she 
discovers is missing. The cigarette in the waste can starts a fire. 
Laura and Harry leave the room. Ford remains, as he has put on 
glasses with blue and red lenses and doesn’t notice the fire. The 
midget enters the room and yells gibberish that is subtitled, “Fire! 
Fire! Everybody out of the building!” Everyone leaves except Ford, 
who is still playing with the weird glasses. Ford is shot by an 
unseen gunman. The end of the segment shows Ford on the 
ground, and on the Jacobi-like glasses it reads, “To Be Continued.” 

I don’t think it ever continued, though. In addition to the 
obvious things, there are some subtle sight gags in the parody. 
There is a dead parrot in a bird cage, which reminds one of Waldo’s 
death in TP. Ford, like Truman, is a President’s name. There is a 
log on the chair in the office when Laura attempts to sit down in the 
outer office. Harry asks Laura if she has ever been to Tibet. She 
responds “no,” and he says, “neither have I.” 

TV or Not TV aired on NBC a few years back. 

Thanks for printing my jokes (I think). 
Jay Highfield 
Johnson City, NY 


Speaking of TP jokes, we recently received this one from Greg Jolley 
(Durham, NC): Why is it that Laura Palmer never suffers from a sore 
throat? Because she’s filled with Sucrets! 


Dear Craig and John, 

I recently met Mark Frost at a reading of his new novel, The 
List of 7. He read excerpts from the book, and afterwards he 
graciously answered questions and signed autographs. He seemed 
like a really cool guy. Mr. Frost got into the performance of his 
reading, assuming different voices for the dialogue of the various 
characters. He fielded a lot of questions about his book and Twin 
Peaks. | asked him if there were any plans to continue the TP 
storyline. He replied that it was doubtful unless someone came up 
with a really big check—all the sets had been destroyed and would 
require financing to be rebuilt. 

Frost told the audience several colorful anecdotes, and if it 
wasn’t obvious from his work, it became apparent by the way he 
spoke that he was a natural storyteller with a great sense of humor. 
Among other things, Frost said that they had always intended to 
end every season with a cliffhanger in the hopes that the network 
would renew Twin Peaks. He said he wasn’t sure where all the 
second season storylines were headed, but that if they’d had about 
four or five more hours of air time, he was sure everything could 
have been tied up. The best part of the evening was when Frost 
broke into an impression of David Lynch. It was hilarious! 
Eugene Still 
Albany, CA 


Dear John and Craig, 

| wanted to comment on Andrew Prock’s analysis of the circle 
motifin TP(letters, WIP7). Although his examination is interesting, 
I think he has his symbols backwards. In mythology, the circle is 
always a positive symbol, one of wholeness, enlightenment, and 
even the divine—the halo of Christ, the sun circles of the primi- 
tives, the wedding band, and mandala. 

Thus the circles in TP should be looked on in a positive light. 
The Owl Cave ring and Cooper’s ring both become symbols of 
knowledge gained. The circle of sycamores, like sun circles or the 
Celtic stone circles, are places of power and the unknown. The fact 
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that Laura Palmer keeps her horse at a stable called Broken Circle 
indicates that it is not the place where she will find the strength she 
needs to heal her psyche. Phil Gerard sells Circle Brand boots, as 
well he should, as he has the answers, but not the power, to act on 
this knowledge (the sacrifice of his arm frees him from the Black 
Lodge at the cost of his physical and spiritual wholeness). He must 
impart his knowledge to others that are capable of taking action. 
As to the donuts, maybe if Coop spent less time consuming donuts 
and more time reading the signs, he would have had more success. 

It is worth noting that in Tao a circle is formed when the yang 
(light, action, masculine) is joined with the yin (dark, passive, 
feminine). Yin/ Yang is the combination and balance of opposites— 
good and evil, mind and body, physical and spiritual—the same 
kind of duality that many of your readers have pointed out as being 
important in TP. 

An interesting twist on TP might be in considering it a 
monomyth (see The Hero With a Thousand Faces by Joseph 
Campbell). I think an examination of this kind would offer some 
interesting insights, starting with the fact that Dale Cooper doesn’t 
appear to have many of the qualities of the Hero, nor does he 
successfully undergo any of the initiations or tests of the Hero. So 
if Coop’s not the Hero, whois? Chester Desmond? Harry Truman? 
Someone yet to come? 

Keep up the good work. Be seeing you.... 

Joe Pino 
Houston, TX 


Interesting analysis on circle imagery, Joe. Right now, however, 
we're not sure whether you are correct or Mr. Prock. Just because 
a circle is a positive symbol in mythology doesn't mean it is in Twin 
Peaks. Afterall, Lynchand Frost turned quite a few conventions on 
their heads in the series. Even ifthe circle of sycamores is nota place 
of evil (which seems supportable by the evidence) but a place of 
“power and the unknown,” this does not make is a positive place, 
since power is, in and of itself, a neutral quality. Your stables 
argument begs the question. And the Coop/donut comment is 
beside the point (although we assume you offer that example tongue- 
in-cheek). Finally, the yin/yang explanation is curious. By tts 
placement in your argument, you seem to be suggesting that the yin- 
yang circle combination (good plus evil) is a positive symbol, but isn't 
this contradictory? 

At this point, the circle symbolism issue still seems unsettled. 
Keep working on it. And—be seeing you.... 


Hello John & Craig! 

I just finished reading WIP 7 today and saw your note to WIP 
Up Some Controversy. I've decided to take up the challenge 
regarding the owls and what they really are in the world of Twin 
Peaks. 

The Giant was the first to point out the significance of the owls 
to Agent Cooper when he told Cooper, “The owls are not what they 
seem.” So who are these owls? I believe these owls are inhabited 
by the spirits from the other worlds, namely the White Lodge and 
the Black Lodge. I believe there is an owl’s nest located in the 
upstairs attic of the convenience store. Agent Phillip Jeffries said 
they (the owls) sat quietly for hours and then there they (the spirits) 
were. Jeffries had seen a small nest of owls first and then their true 
faces. Only the gifted and the damned can see their true faces, 
according to Mike. To prove this even further, Pierre Tremond 
removed his mask, and an owl’s face appeared. Pierre did magic, 
according to Laura and Mrs. Tremond. Is Pierre the fully-masked 
“magician who longs to see?” He couldn't see out of his mask, that’s 
for sure. And he’s probably the one who can change these spirits 
from their true faces back into owls with the use of his magic. 

I believe this “meeting” above the convenience store attended 
by Jeffries was his introduction to both Lodges and their spirits. 
Could this meeting have been one where both Lodges meet on 
neutral “turf”? Mike said during this meeting (which was excluded 
from FWWM but is in the shooting script) to “find the middle 
ground.” 

One last note. Don’t the words “Red Room” spelled backwards 
say “moor der,” as the Little Man would say it, and wouldn’t it 
sound like “murder” when spoken aloud? Maybe I’m reading too 


The origin of the Red Room? Danny Torrance (Danny Lloyd) 
writes a cryptic message in Stanley Kubrick's The Shining. 


much into all of this, but it was just a thought. 
James Monarrez 
Los Angeles, CA 


You may indeed be carrying the Red Room/ Murder analysis a little 
far, James, but we shouldn't dismiss it out of hand. Stephen King’s 
novel The Shining contains a similar word reversal. In Stanley 
Kubrick’s film adaptation, young Danny Torrance writes the word 
“REDRUM” in lipstick on a door and repeats the word over and over. 
His mother catches a reflection in a murror across the room and sees 
the correct word: “MURDER.” Of course, any relation to Twin Peaks 
is probably coincidental, but we already know that Lynchand Frost 
spiced TP with references to numerous television shows and films, 
and the Red Room sequences were shot with the characters speak- 
ing in reverse! 


Craig & John, 

I would like to throw some thoughts at you and see if you can 
incorporate them into the world of TP. Twenty-five years in the 
Lodge does not have to mean twenty-five earth years: “A day is as 
a thousand years and a thousand years is as a day” to God. Also 
in the Bible (forgive any mistakes; I’m recalling from memory) there 
is a place (the Lodge?) that both heaven and hell want nothing to 
do with. That place is called the “great white throne.” Who this 
place is reserved for, the Bible does not make crystal clear. In 
episode 13, when Mike was asked, “Where does Bob come from?” 
he answers, “That cannot be revealed.” Again the Bible says that 
“in those days the Nephilim were on earth.” It does not go into 
much detail, but I think in mythology the Nephilim were the 
offspring of mortal women who fornicated with certain fallen angels 
who had special knowledge and psychic abilities. The Nephilim 
were “demi-gods” if you will, and if my memory serves me right, 
they were ordered by God to be slain (“When I saw the face of God, 
l was changed”). 

“The American Literary Tradition” by Charles Hoffman (WIP7) 
was interesting. | found myself reading and agreeing with almost 
everything he said, especially, “It is unfortunate that we are spoon 
fed on Poe as children and forced to read his works at school.” 

| was glad to see you included a review of Tetsuo: The Iron Man 
in WIP7. | was wondering if you were going to ever mention it. You 
may want to check out The Reflecting Skin. Ebert says, “It reminds 
me of Blue Velvet, only this film is better.” It is very good. | think 
you will be very surprised. 

Hope this letter hasn’t been a headache. 

Anthony Manduca 
Orlando, FL 


Typed letters are rarely headaches, Anthony! But your letter did 
confuse us a bit. The only time the phrase “great white throne” is 
used in the Bible is in Revelation 20:11: “And I saw a great white 
throne and Him who sat upon it, from whose presence earth and 
heaven fled away, and no place was found for them.” (NASB; NIV 
translates “sky” for “heaven.”) Interpretation of much of Revelation 
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is tough, but this verse in context seems to refer to judgment of the 
dead by God (or, probably more accurately, Christ); the throne ts not 
“reserved for anyone else.” What does this have to do with Twin 
Peaks? Uhhhh, we're not sure. Anthony? 

The Nephilim are referred to three times in the Bible (Gen. 6:4 
and twice in Num. 13:33). Your description is consistent with most 
scholarship except in two regards. God didn’t order the Nephilun 
specifically to be slain, but all mankind (except for Noah and the 
gang}—soon afterward came the Flood. And the descendants of the 
Nephilim were known for their large stature, not psychic abilities or 
special knowledge. But again we don't see any connection to Twin 
Peaks. 

If we don’t get back on track here, readers will think they've 
stumbled onto a letters column from Cerebus orThe Joe Bob Report 
(Their readers of those will know what we mean.) 


Dear Craig, 

About your “owls” question: evidently, the spirits from the 
Black/White Lodges have an affinity for owls, inhabiting them as 
they can humans. In the “Leland/Bob-Wipes-Up-the-Floor-With 
Maddy” episode, the Log Lady tells Cooper that there are “owls at 
the Roadhouse.” Who should appear there but the giant and his 
host, the elderly waiter. Further, two episodes later, during 
Leland’s interrogation after his capture, the Bob- possessed Palmer 
suddenly begins hooting like an owl. The next morning, after 
Leland kills himself and Bob leaves his “vehicle,” someone asks, 
“Where’s Bob now?” and we cut to a point of view shot of 
presumably Bob speeding through the woods and, presumably, 
uniting with the owl zooming into the camera. Even further—and 
| realize that this is not “canonical”— TV Guide ran an ad when Tun 
Peaks returned after its suspension during its second season with 
pictures of Cooper, Audrey—and an owl labeled as “Bob”! 

Micah Harris 
Goldsboro, NC 


We'd forgotten about the Twin Peaks ad in TV Guide (3/23/91 
issue), Micah! Great work. (By the way, WIP 10 will feature Micah’s 
wonderful article on fairy tale aspects in Twin Peaks, with particular 
attention paid to Rip Van Winkle. /t was supposed to appear in thts 
issue until we gota little carried away with our Mark Frost articles 
and ranout of room. This gives everyone time to pull out their copies 
of the Washington Irving short story and reread the classic to be 
ready for Micah’s analysis. End of homework assignment!) 
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Craig and John, 
To answer your questions in issue #7: 


1) “The owls are not what they seem” —the owl was Bob ot 
another body that Bob (and perhaps other spirits) inhabited. The 
owl is a strong creature and is often thought of as one of the 
deadliest hunters among animals. It is the perfect vehicle for Bob, 

2) There appeal to be two Mrs. Tremonds simply because the 
spirit “Tremond” assumes the identity of the second Tremond (or 
in fact could have inhabited her) to prevent being discovered. In 
FWWM, the “Tremonds” assume the identity of the Chalfonts by 
inhabiting them and show ing their true faces, thus appearing to be 
different people. After they kidnap Agent Desmond, they leave the 
same way Bob does, leaving the real people with no recollection 
that anything has happened. So there really aren't two different 
Tremonds or Chalfonts, just two impressions 

Another idea about Josie’s death: Coop’s autobtography 
suggests that Bob was after Coop all along, and Laura’s death was 
planned to bring him to Twin Peaks. So maybe Bob killed Joste 
after finding out that she had shot Coop. if she had succeeded, Bob 
could not have carried out his plan to use Coop as a vehicle. And 
her punishment for intervention was death. Maybe her spiritual 
prison is the knob, just another act of Bob’s malevolence for her 
(inadvertently) crossing him. 

One other thing. The idea of the White/Black Lodges was 
never fully explained, but why does Laura see Cooper at the end of 
FWWMp? He appears to be the “good” Coop, but remember, the 
“good” Coop is trapped in the Black Lodge. (Since no “good” spirits 
have been seen in the Red Room, it is apparent that it isin the Black 
Lodge.) If Laura had indeed gone to the Black Lodge, her soul 
would not have been saved. 

From the Bookhouse, 
Chad Duerksen 
Dallas, TX 
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Interesting point about Laura in the Lodge, Chad. We're eager to 
hear some other readers’ thoughts on the tssue. 


Dear WIP, 

| must disagree with your critictsm of The X-Files. | find this 
program to be one of the most enjoyable programs on network TV. 
Every week | look forward to seeing the program. 

Much of your criticism of the show centered around the 
perception that the show plays it too seriously. | believe that the 
program deals with some rather serious subjects, unexplained 
phenomena and the possible government cover-up of these 
phenomena, thus the seriousness is necessary. | don’t completely 
believe that there are little green men or mutant serial killers, but 
this program makes it fun to think about it for an hour. One of the 
most chilling TV viewing experiences I’ve had was while watching 
the episode about the serial killer. This guy had the ability to crawl 
through the air ducts in a building, among other things. At the end 
of the episode, they lock the guy in a padded cell that has a slot in 
the door to pass food through. The show ended with him staring 
at the slot. It was really creepy. 

| really enjoy this program. 1| think it is the most original 
program on TV this year. | haven’t been this devoted to a TV show 
since Twin Peaks. | think other Peaks fans might enjoy it as | have. 

Give The X-Files another chance. It’s a fun show. 

Jay Highfield 
Johnson City, NY 


Our X-Files review ts causing a lot more response than we antici- 
pated! (More next issue.) Saying something ts “one of the most 
enjoyable programs on network TV” could be construed as damning 
with faint praise, Jay, but we'll say this: we think the show has 
unproved somewhat since those early episodes we reviewed in WIP 
7. We're already planning to review the first season after its 
completion. 

It's interesting that you chose to praise a scene that we saw as 
one of the reasons we can't compliment X-Files too enthusiastically 
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yet. That episode, “Squeeze,” had already established that the 
killer can slide through small openings. We then get the following 
scenes to conclude the show: 

1) extenor shot, food slot door opening, food tray pushed 
through falready the attentive viewer thinks: an escape route!] 

2) intenor of cell, close-up of killer turning to see the food; 
camera pans to intenor of food slot door opening uth food tray 
coming through [now we know that the killer has seen the opening] 

3) exterior of door being latched closed 

4) all tenor shots now; killer looks toward door as camera 
slowly zooms in 

5) shot of food door (the food has inexplicably disappeared) 
fokay, we know that the killer is thinking of escaping through this 
route] 

6) shot of killer looking toward door 

7) shot of door jokay, okay, we get the point] 

8) shot of killer smiling, looking toward door [OKAY, WE GET 
THE POINT, HE’S GOING TO ESCAPE THROUGH THE OPENING!] 

9) just to play it safe, still ANOTHER shot of the door [Will these 
shots never end? How dumb do they think we are?] 

10) and incase the viewer is stillconfused, ANOTHER STUPID 
SHOT OF THE KILLER LOOKING AT THE DOOR [AAAAAARRR- 
RRGGGGHHHH!) 

The fact ts, scenes 2-10 are unnecessary. Even granting the 
writer and director some leeway, scenes 4-10 provide no new 
information; and scenes 6-10 are completely unforgivable. A good 
student film (almost an oxymoron, we know) wouldn't be allowed 
that kind of waste. A professional should understand mstinctively 
that those last five to seven scenes are pointless—an inept attempt 
at artyficial suspense. 

We mention this in detail because where X-Files suffers is in 
the writing. Even once they get beyond all the government UFO 
cover-up conspiracy silliness, they still seem to misunderstand even 
the most basic elements of competent drama at tunes. 

On the other hand, the writing for the main characters, Mulder 
and Scully, has noticably unproved, resulting in better and better 
performances by David Duchovny and Gillian Anderson. And every 
once ira while, there’s a real winner, such as the recent episode 
uth Brad Dounf (“Beyond the Sea”). But as we said, we'll be writing 
an in-depth analysis soon. 


Dear Wrapped in Plastic, 

Some days ago | attended a discussion about the movies of 
David Lynch at the Mainz University. In the course of the evening, 
many interesting ideas and theories were mentioned—Lynch’'s 
style and techniques were, for example, compared to those of 
Franz Kafka, a comparison that is, in my view, much more fitting 
than the one you made referring to E.T.A. Hoffmann. But I'd like 
to try a different approach with this one. I'd like to point out what 
Twin Peaks means to me on an emotional level. | think Twin Peaks 
is consoling and constructive. 

During the discussion, most students considered Lynch’s 
movies frightening, irritating, and disturbing. Only one girl and I 
had an entirely different attitude. We regarded them as soothing 
and encouraging. 

Let me try to explain. Two years ago | had severe psycho- 
somatic pains and had to undergo therapy. When Twin Peaks was 
broadcast the first time in Germany, it helped me overcome many 
of my problems. But now | have another disease that is probably 
not psychosomatic but can’t be clearly diagnosed and treated by 
the doctors. At the moment, it is painfully beginning to deform my 
left foot, and [ have to use crutches for walking. (The last physician 
I spoke to said, “I haveno idea what itis, but | would be very much 
alarmed if | had it. Next one, please.”) In this second time of crisis 
for me, Twin Peaks will be repeated on German television. I hope 
it will be as helpful as the first time. 

Now what exactly is the helpful factor of that series to me, you 
might want to ask. Simple. We are living in a world where, 
throughout most of the media, youth is connected with fitness and 
health. A young man with psychic problems or physical handi- 
caps feels like an outsider. Not soin Lynch’s world. Here everyone 
has at least one major flaw, one major problem he can’t solve in 


sixty minutes or less. This emotional appeal is as great as the 
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“striking visuals” of the show. 

| am interested in the emotional response of other readers to 
Lynch’s movies. I am still looking for pen-pals by the way. AND— 
while I’m at it—I would be very thankful if there is a German (or 
foreign for that matter) reader out there who could provide me with 
a possibility to get WIP #3 and 4. 
Arne Hoffmann 
Hahnweg 2 
6209 Heidenrod 6 
GERMANY 


Back issues of WIP are available to overseas readers directly from 
us. For shipment to Europe, add $2 per copy to the U.S. prices (see 
inside back cover); elsewhere, add $2.50 per copy. Payment must 
be in one of the approved formats (see page 32 for details). Copies 
are sent airmail. 


Dear Craig & John, 

After reading Bryan Yamashiro’s critique in WIP8 of my article 
“The Good, the Bad, and the Lynchian” (WIP 3), here’s how I would 
respond. Inthe article, | contrasted Coop’s perspective on the good 
life with Lynch’s fascination with evil—and wondered if the good 
would win out in Twin Peaks. One of the main arguments in favor 
of the “primacy of good” was as follows: our perspective on the 
amount of good there is in the world is radically changed if we 
consider the basics of existence (reason, will, creativity, senses, 
etc.) as incredible, widespread, God-given goods. This, | felt, is at 
the heart of Cooper’s confidence (and joy) in the powerof goodness. 
The argument, however, didn’t work for Mr. Yamashiro. He replies, 
“(Hatcher’s] idea that ‘good’ should have visibly won over ‘evil’ 
because it is actually Bob, and not Cooper, who is ‘caught in a 
hurricane of cosmic proportions,’ is inexplicable in the light of his 
examples of goodness—e.g. the ability to reason, to communicate, 
to choose, to will, an appreciation and delight of life.” 

Well, let me try a different approach: 

When we consider a conflict between supernatural good and 
evil—such as the conflict in TP—we tend to picture this taking 
place on a sort of neutral chessboard. Forces of Good over here. 
Forces of Evil over there. The chessboard itself is neither good nor 
evil, but is just a “given.” 

Whether in stories or in reality, this chessboard battleground 
is simply “life,” existence itself, the “ground of being”—made up of 
the world around us and the human abilities (reason, will, creativ- 
ity, the senses) that enable us to perceive and to act in that world. 
It seems to me that how we view this chessboard “ground of 
existence” has a lot to do with our idea of the power of good. The 
modern scientific perspective on things leads us to look at these 
basics of existence as accidental “stuff’—the meaningless result of 
random cause and effect acting upon Big Bang material in a 
godless universe. A supernatural worldview that includes a good 
God, however, sees these basics of existence as God-given “good 
gifts” filled with meaning. Thus, in a supernatural view, the 
chessboard itself is emphatically not neutral. The ground of being 
where the conflict takes place is itself good. Good does not consist 
only of a set of chess pieces on one side of the board—the whole 
darn board is good if God gave existence itself to us as a good gift. 
Thus, the evil on the chessboard is no longer equal in number and 
power to the good. Instead, it is a sort of invader or parasite that 
is hopelessly out of place in a universe that is basically good. 

But wait, there’s more. The crux here is that it is literally 
impossible for evil to be more powerful than good or even equal in 
power to the good if existence itself is an incredible good. This is 
because (1) evil would always be drawing upon abilities (reason, 
creativity, etc.) that are goods in themselves, (2)evil does not exist 
self-contained and self-sufficient (it subsists on good abilities that 
are being turned toward evil), and (3) evil, rather than daring and 
original, is always a mere reaction against a pre-existing and 
original good (murder requires life to exist beforehand, etc.). This 
is why, in this view, Bob is lost in the cosmos. Evil, on a cosmic 
scale, becomes parasitic and derivative, rather than the towering 
conqueror it seems from our finite perspective. 

If we are pawns, bishops, or knights on this chessboard, it is 
imperative that we see “the big picture.” Whatis in our heads about 


the nature of good and evil is extremely important when we 
confront evil. It is the basis of our courage, hope, faith in God. 
While in the Black Lodge, Coop’s view of the big picture is infinitely 
more important than his dexterity with a pistol. Remember, it is 
a state of mind, fear, that gives Boband his kin power over a person. 
It is also a state of mind, love, that opens the White Lodge. Only 
a person with a cosmic perspective on the primacy of good could 
stand up to the scare tactics of the Black Lodge. | would not want 
to step into the Black Lodge if my idea of the good consisted only 
of “angels almost never show up and help people, so where's the 
Good in the face of all this Evil?” I think Coop had a larger 
perspective on good that included the “simple things” of life. Even 
though he turned and fled from his doppelganger, he mostly 
exhibited a preternatural courage in the Black Lodge. 

To quickly answer other questions: 

Mr. Yamashiro felt that my leaning on Lynch’s “it’s all red 
ants” quote as evidence of scientific materialism was hasty. What 
| meant was all of us are deeply influenced by the idea that the 
universe around us is accidental and meaningless—and here is an 
example of how David Lynch and his art are affected by this 
worldview. I probably didn’t make this clear enough in the article. 

My emphasis on the good does not mean that I would prefer 
a trite, “cavalry charge” style ending to TP. | would certainly hope 
Lynch’s forces of good are as mysterious and fascinating as the 
denizens of the Black Lodge. And I would hope the emphasis would 
lean on the human beings involved and their choices for good or for 
ill—as real life would seem to. 

| am merely fearful (because of my love for Dale, Annie, the 
Bookhouse Boys, the gang at the diner} that Lynch’s philosophy of 
good is not nearly as developed as his fascination with evil. 1 
seriously wonder whether Lynch could give us twenty minutes in 
the White Lodge—minutes that are just as fascinating, mysterious, 
and awe-inspiring as the time we spent in the “waiting room” and 
the Black Lodge. 

And yes, it can be done. | have seen the forces of good in other 
works of imagination—so that the good forces are powerful and yet 
as mysterious and subtle as the Black Lodge. Here are several 
examples: the supernatural novels of Charles Williams (All 
Hallow’s Eve, for example); C.S. Lewis’s novels Out of the Silent 
Planet and Perelandra (incredible!), and his Chronicles of Narnia 
(beginning with The Lion, the Witch, and the Wardrobe}; the short 
stories of Flannery O'Connor; many of the essays of G.K. Chesterton; 
and The Devil’s Guard by Talbot Mundy (see WIP 3). As for TP, my 
hope is with the Bookhouse Boys, the White Lodge’s use of Major 
Briggs and the Log Lady, and Annie’s prayers. 

Well, that’s my response. You would not believe how much 
work it took to get it down to that length. I pared it down to what 
I felt were the points that had to be made. 

I reviewed the entire Twin Peaks series in about two weeks and 
found that it has eclipsed The Prisoner, Northern Exposure, The 
Simpsons, and MST3K and has become my all-time favorite TV 
show. Nevertheless, this very fact makes it all the more maddening 
to watch the last episode. Why, oh why, did David Lynch decide to 
do a prequel for the Twin Peaks movie? Yes, Fire Walk With Me is 
alternately fascinating, hilarious, and horrifying. Yes, | am 
heartened to know of angelic intervention in the Black Lodge and 
Laura Palmer’s redemption. Nevertheless, my first viewing and 
then this reviewing of the TV episodes did not leave me wanting to 
explore the last few days of Laura Palmer’s life! The series led us 
to care for and become involved with Dale Cooper, the Bookhouse 
boys, Annie, the gang at the diner, Major Briggs, and so on. Even 
if we had not witnessed Laura Palmer's final days, we would have 
known already that she escaped Bob by choosing death rather than 
possession. So why not take us further down Cooper's road—of 
which we know practically nothing? If we were led to care about 
these characters, why not at least give us some answer as to where 
the plotlines were supposed to go after that cliffhanger to end all 
cliffhangers? 

Lint Hatcher 
Atlanta, GA 


Readers can find a more detailed explanation of evil as an essen- 
tially dependent and derivative reality in Mere Christianity by CS. 
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Lewis. As to why Lynch chose not to “take us further down Cooper's 
road,” Lint, part of it may have been practical. MacLachlan inihally 
refused to be a part of the film project. Later, he agreed to make 
himself available for only a few days of filming. Lynch may have 
decided to delay any sequel until sucha tune as he had MacLachlan’s 
full support and enthusiasm. As we mentioned back in WIP 1, we 
believe that a fascinating TP film could be made without MacLachlan 
for even Lynch). 

One note to the many comics fans who read WIP. Inaddition to 
Lint’s recommended reading list of works with imaginative presen- 
tations of good, we'd add the Daredevil storyline “Born Again” 
(Daredevil 227-233, also collected into a trade paperback) wntten by 
Frank Miller and drawn by David Mazzucchelli. Although it some- 
times succumbs to a few of the superhero clichés, tt’s a stunning 
work. Check tt out. 

Next issue, we'll be running an incredible article by Bryan 
Yamashiro on Twin Peaks and folklore. It was supposed to run this 
issue as a companion piece to Mr. Harris’s on fairy tales, but—well, 
you know the story. 


As for Lint, he has recently stepped down as editor-in-chief of 
Wonder magazine to allow himself more time to work ona series of 


“philosophical/ family/ mystery/adventure/ occult/ detective stones” 
called the “Mr. Traveler Chronicles.” (And maybe a few WIP articles 
on the side...?) Rod Bennett is now in charge of Wonder, and their 
eighth issue should be out any time now. It’s their Ray Bradbury 
issue, so we're really looking forward to it. Send ‘em an SASE for 
info on how to get copies of this great magazine: 2770 Fairlane Drive, 
Atlanta, GA, 30340. And tell them WIP sent ya’! 


AA 


JULEE CRUISE 
CONTEST WINNERS! 


Congratulations to the winners of our first contest 
from WIP 7! Entries were few and far between (were the 
questions too difficult?), so the chances of winning were 
quite good. The winners, drawn at random from the correct 
entries we received, are: Chris Aubrey, Joshua Eschen, 
Greg Jolley, Anthony Manduca, Jason Minnix, and Mel 
Tooker! One poor soul would have won—the postcard was 
drawn, but there was no name or return address anywhere 
to be found! Be careful out there, folks! Here are the contest 
questions and answers: 

1. Which two words (excluding “of,” “in,” and “the”) appear 
in three separate song titles in The Voice of Love? World, 
Love (Actually, “for” also counted, which Mr. Tooker pointed 
out to us.) 

2. One of the songs from VOL, “Until the End of the World,” 
was originally intended for the movie of the same name but 
was not used. What song did Cruise sing instead? “Sum- 
mer Kisses, Winter Tears” 

3. Who hosted Saturday Night Live when Cruise appeared 
as a musical guest in 1990? Andrew Dice Clay (not Kyle 
MacLachlan, as many people thought) 

4. Which songs from her first album (Floating Into the Night) 
were not used in any of the Twin Peaks episodes? “Float- 
ing,” “I Remember,” “Mysteries of Love,” “I Float 
Alone,” “The Swan” 

5. Of the Cruise songs that were used in the TP television 
series, which is the only song that we don’t see her perform 
onstage at the Roadhouse? “Into the Night” (a record is 
playing in Jacques Renault’s cabin) 

Thanks to Julee Cruise and Shaun Edwardes for 
helping us put the contest together. Next issue, we'll 
announce the winners of the Frank Silva contest from WIP 
8. And we'll probably have a new contest lined up! Thanks 
to all the contest participants! 
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Above: Empire Apo 1995 
Right: Empire Apnl 1992 


ALLURE Dec. 1992 (good) $3 (Boyle-article) 
AMERICAN FILM April 1990 (good+) $3 

May 1990 (good+) $4.50 (MacLachlan, Chen) 
ARTFORUM Sept.-1991 (vg) $7 
CINEFANTASTIQUE March 1990 (good) $5 
CINEMA PAPERS Aug. 1992 (good+) $20 

Aug. 1992 (fine) $30 (Lynch's FWWM press conference) 
CONNOISSEUR Sept. 1989 (fine) $15 (maybe 1st TP mag article) 
COSMOPOLITAN April 1992 (good) $3 (Fenn) 
DETAILS Sept. 1990 (good) $4.50 

Sept. 1990 (fine+) $8 (Fenn) 

Sept. 1992 (vg) $3 

Sept. 1992 (fine) $6 (Lee) 
EMPIRE April 1992 (fine-) $15 (Fenn, Amick) 
April 1993 (fine) $17 (Fenn, Amick) 
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Above: Time 4-9-90 


TWIN PEAKS BACK ISSUE MAGAZINE SALE! 


For the first time in many months, we are listing our entire backstock of Twin Peaks-related magazines for sale. Supply is very limited on these; on 


some, we have only one copy. For content information, see the TP magazine checklist in WIP 1 & 2. If you see something vou want, we suggest 
you order quickly. The issues from Twi Peaks’s first vear, 1990, are getting especially difficult to locate. If you have questions, give us a call at 
(817) 274-7128. Conditions of the magazines are in parentheses 
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ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY April 6, 1990 [fine*) $30 

March 8, 1991 (vg) $5 

June 26, 1992 (vg) $4 

June 26, 1992 (fine) $5 (Lee) 

Aug. 21, 1992 (vg) $2.50 

Aug. 21, 1992 (fine) $3.50 

Sept. 11, 1992 (vg) $2.50 
ESQUIRE Aug. 1990 (vg) $30 

Aug. 1990 (fine+) $35 (Lee cover & article) 
FILM COMMENT May/June 1993 (fine+) $6 (11 pages TP articles) 
GQ March 1990 (vgt) $7 

Aug. 1992 (good) $3.50 

Aug. 1992 (vg) $4.50 

Aug. 1992 (fine) $6 (MacLachlan) 
LITERATURE/ FILM QUARTERLY October !993 (fine+) $6 
METROPOLITAN HOME June 1991 (fine) $S 
MOVIELINE Sept. 1992 (fine) $3 
NATURAL HISTORY Sept. 1990 (vg+) $3.50 
NEWSWEEK April 9, 1990 (vg+) $7.50 (early TP article) 

May 7, 1990 (good) $3.50 

May 7, 1990 (vg+) $6 

Oct. 1, 1990 (vg) $5 

Nov. 19, 1990 (fine) $2.50 
NEW YORK May 7, 1990 (good-) $12 

May 7, 1990 (fine) $25 (early TP article) 
PEOPLE Sept. 3, 1990 (good) $5 (Lynch interview) 

Sept. 10, 1990 (vg) $5 (Badalamenti) 


In the basement of a high sehool near : 
Seattle, David Lynch was building an 
altar. Nota full-fledged altar —just a 
little mound of dirt and a pile of found 
objects and candles designed to look, 
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Rolling Stone 


U.S. SHIPPING: $4 for first magazine, .SO each thereafter, up to $5 


THE YEAR'S 
BEST SHOW! 


‘TWIN 
PEAKS’ 


Entertanunent Weekly 1-06-90 GO Aug 1992 


PREMIERE September 1990 (vg+) $8 (Lynch) 
REDBOOK Oct. 1990 (good) $2.50 (Lipton) 
ROLLING STONE March 22, 1990 (vg) $7 
March 22, 1990 (fine) $12 (Lynch interview) 
Sept. 6, 1990 (good) $s 
Sept. 6, 1990 (vg) $8 
Sept. 6, 1990 (fine) $12 (Lynch interview) 
SEVENTEEN April 1990 (good-) $2 (Boyle article, .75 page) 
STARLOG Aug. 1992 (mint) $2 
TEEN Nov. 1991 (vg) $4 (Ashbrook, Marshall) 
TIME April 9, 1990 (good-) $3.50 
April 9, 1990 (good+) $4.50 
April 9, 1990 (fine) $8 (early TP article) 
May 21, 1990 (vg) $s 
Dec. 31, 1990 (vg) $5 (Bart cover by Groening) 
TV GUIDE Sept. 8, 1990 (fine) $17 (only TP cover on TV Guide} 
Jan. 16, 1993 (fine) $3.50 (F WWM video review) 
Aug. 14, 1993 (good) $1 (Lipton article, 33 page) 
US May 28, 1990 (good) $12 
May 28, 1990 (vg+) $20 
May 28, 1990 (fine+) $30 (early TP article) 
U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT April 23, 1990 (vg) $5 
April 23, 1990 (fine) $6 
UTNE READER Jan/Feb. 1991 (vg) $5 


FWWM PROMO CARD 5X7 color (fine) $6 postpaid 
SECRET DIARY OF LAURA PALMER first pb edition (vg) $12 


Rolling Stone 9-6-90 


Shipped UPS insured—include street address; no P.O. boxes! 


Win-Mill Productions, 1912 E. Timberview Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 
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Kyle MacLachlan Directs “As Ye Sow” 

Kyle MacLachlan’s first outing as a director reveals in the 
young actor an accomplished visual flair. “As Ye Sow” was one of 
the recent installments of HBO’s ongoing Tales From the Crypt 
series. (MacLachlan previously appeared on the series as an actor 
in “Carrion Death.”} 

“As Ye Sow,” written by Ron Finley, follows the Crypt formula. 
A man suspects his wife of adultery with a local priest, so he hires 
an assassin to kill the man. But of course the woman Is innocent, 
and the husband ends up receiving the punishment he sought to 
render. 

The episode is quite an all-star production. Sam Waterston 
(The Killing Fields) and Adam West are private investigators hired 


to follow the wife and gather evidence. John Shea (Lex Luthor in 
the new Lois and Clark) is a priest with a quite liberal interpreta- 
tion of following the commandments. Miguel Ferrer (Twin Peaks’s 


Albert Rosenfield) has a brief, uncredited appearance as the 
assassin. (Ferrer has previously appeared in the series in “The 
Thing From the Grave.”) Hector Elizondo and Patsy Kensit star as 
the husband and wife. And Branford Marsalis provides the music. 

Several times, MacLachlan successfully uses some innova 
tive camera work to represent the psychological state of the 
husband. Early on, the husband becomes convinced that the first 
investigator he’s hired is not working hard enough to get incrimi 
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nating evidence on his wife. In one scene at an office, their 
difference of opinion about the wife’s guilt is visually represented 
by expanding the depth of field—although neither character moves, 
the investigator appears to recede far into the background. (We 
think this trick involves a combination of a camera zoom and dolly 
but can’t remember; it’s been years since those film classes.) 

In another instance, MacLachlan employs a wobbly, zooming 
“subjective camera” to represent the husband's state of mind as he 
views the confessional at the end ofa hall and imagines his wife and 
the priest inside. 

As we said, such occasional tricks do not distract from the 
story but add some emotional punch. We hope that MacLachlan’s 
next directorial effort is with more challenging, substantial mate- 
rial. We believe he is ready for it. 


Bravo Completes Initial Telecasts of Twin Peaks Reruns 

On December 26, 1993, Bravo finished its first run of the Twin 
Peaks episodes with the new Log Lady introductions by David 
Lynch. The entire series was then rerun in January on a daily basis 
as part of Bravo's inauguration of twenty-four-hour broadcasting. 

The introductions averaged about fifty seconds long and 
featured only the Log Lady (Catherine Coulson) sitting at a table in 
front of her fireplace in her cabin. The monologues didn’t add 
information about the world of Twin Peaks, but instead were 
philosophical (and pseudo-philosophical) ruminations about life, 
emotions, and the nature of the world around us. The same Twin 
Peaks-ish music accompanied all intros—music that we assume 
was by Angelo Badalamenti. 

Following is a checklist of the spots, with topics and approxi- 
mate running times noted: 


Pilot (Episode 1000); 75 seconds 
Twin Peaks contains many mysteries. 


_ Episode 1001; 37 seconds 


Everything has a reason. 
Episode 1002; 44 seconds 

Some ideas originate from dreams. 
Episode 1003; 60 seconds 

Ignorance produces sadness. 
Episode 1004; 40 seconds 

Meeting strangers. 
Episode 1005; 35 seconds 

Some fire is unkind. 
Episode 1006; 45 seconds 

The eyes mirror the soul. 
Episode 1007; 35 seconds 

Evil cannot hide. 
Episode 2001; 105 seconds 

Life contains many questions. 
Episode 2002; 55 seconds 

Micro- and macro-physics are related. 
Episode 2003; 40 seconds 

Miscommunication is common. 
Episode 2004; 57 seconds 

Anger can cause illness. 
Episode 2005; 26 seconds 

Knowledge of self-identity is vital. 
Episode 2006, 49 seconds 

Some people reject their own identities. 
Episode 2007; 42 seconds 

Pain and suffering come. 
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Episode 2008; 65 seconds 

Balance is important. 
Episode 2009, 40 seconds 

The question “Why?” goes on and on. 
Episode 2010, SO seconds 

Life is complicated. 
Episode 2011; 57 seconds 

The present impacts the future. 
Episode 2012; 39 seconds 

Log Lady remembers her dog. 
Episode 2013; 62 seconds 

Fire killed Log Lady’s husband. 
Episode 2014; 32 seconds 

The heart pumps blood and love. 
Episode 2015; 42 seconds 

Death masks—pros and cons. 
Episode 2016, 61 seconds 

How can a drawer pull be important? 
Episode 2017, 54 seconds 

Restore broken relationships immediately. 
Episode 2018; 48 seconds 

Where is the eternal treasure? 
Episode 2019, 60 seconds 

Norma makes great pies. 
Episode 2020, 42 seconds 

We misinterpret clues. 
Episode 2021; 78 seconds 

Log Lady talks about her log. 
Episode 2022; 60 seconds 

In reflections, one becomes two. 


All of the intros were photographed with establishing or 
medium shots (rarely combining the two in a single spot) 
facing the Log Lady. We will note three key exceptions. The 
last two lines of the Episode 20 16 introduction cut toa close 
up head-shot of the Log Lady. The background went black. 
This was such a change from the other formats that it gave 
us the impression that this shot was added some time later, 
thus necessitating the dark background if the set was no 
longer available. 

For the Episode 2021 intro, the camera panned the 
fireplace, which had been boarded up (“There will never be 
a fire there”), and the mantel, where sat a jar with some of 
the ashes of her husband. 

Finally, the end of the Episode 2022 intro included a 
slow zoom into the Log Lady’s left pupil; then, the screen 
fades to white followed by black. 


Twin Peaks Director Tackles Homicide Case 

NBC’s Emmy Award winning series Homicide: Life on the 
Street returned to television in January with a four-episode tryout 
on Thursday nights, temporarily getting the L.A. Law timeslot. 
Stephen Gyllenhaal, who directed Twin Peaks episode #2020 
(Windom kidnaps Briggs; Windom realizes petroglyph is a map to 
the Black Lodge; townspeople’s hands begin to shake), directed the 
first of Homicide’s return episodes, which featured Robin Williams 
as a tourist whose wife is killed during a mugging. 

We've mentioned Homicide before in these pages; it’s an 
extraordinary show. While it doesn’t necessarily break a lot of new 
ground, it’s exceptionally well written—and its best episode, “Three 
Men and Adena,” won an Emmy last year for writing. The show 
focuses on several teams of Baltimore detectives as they seek to 
solve various murders. Often, a single investigation spans several 
episodes. 

The Williams episode departs from the show’s usual format, 
in that this episode is self-contained. Also, it emphasizes the point 
of view of the victim’s husband (Williams)—a man who saw the 
investigating detectives on his case as flippant and callous—over 
the investigation itself. 

Williams is in top form in the dramatic role. He has already 
shown an ability to excel in non-humor roles (Awakenings, The 
Fisher King, and especially Dead Poet’s Society). In Homicide, the 
confused, grief-stricken husband provides yet another challenging 


Robin Williams and Yaphet Kotto in Steve Gyllenhaal'’s 
episode of Homicide: Life on the Street. 


role for Williams. 

Barry Levinson is the Executive Producer of the series and 
won an Emmy last year for directing the first episode of the series. 
(He has directed Williams in two films, Good Morning Vietnam and 
Toys.) His use of jump cuts gave the series a frenetic tempo and 
was met with fascination or frustration, depending on the viewer. 
In Gyllenhaal’s episode, jump-cuts are used infrequently and more 
subtly than in some past episodes, but he extensively employs one 
of the other visual trademarks of the series—the roving, hand-held 
camera. During conversations among characters, the standard 
practice of editing together a succession of “two-shots” ts rarely 
used. Instead, the camera orbits the participants, as if the viewer 
is wandering around the location, catching dialogue from various 
vantage points, then moving on to anot her conversation. 

The Williams episode scored big in the Nielsen ratings for the 
week (#10 with a 17.3 rating and 28 share), although that’s not 
surprising—his film Mrs. Doubtfire has been a huge box office hit, 
and NBC heavily promoted his return to television. Unfortunately, 
the following episodes dropped to #32 for the week , then to #48. 

Homicide stars Ned Beatty, Daniel Baldwin, Richard Belzer 
(recently seen as a policeman in a couple of episodes of Lots and 
Clark), Andre Braugher, Clark Johnson, Yaphet Kotto, Melissa 
Leo, Jon Polito, and Kyle Secor. It was created by Paul Attanasio. 
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The cast of Homicide. 


The Williams episode was written by David Simon (author of the 
original book upon which the series is based) and David Mills from 
a story by Tom Fontana (who wrote last year’s Emmy-winning 
episode}. 


Twin Peaks Actors Appearing in Numerous Films! 

Sheryl Lee will co-star in Backbeat. Chris Mulkey appears in 
Bound and Gagged: A Love Story. Joan Chen stars in Golden Gate 
with Matt Dillon, On Deadly Ground with Steven Seagal and 
Michael Caine, and Oliver Stone’s new film Heaven and Earth. 
Miguel Ferrer is in Blank Check. Russ Tamblyn shows up in Cabin 
Boy. Madchen Amick co-stars in Dream Lover with James Spader. 
(See the one- page article in the January/February issue of Movieline 
and another one-pager in the February Esquire.) She’s also in Love, 
Cheat, and Steal that’s been popping up on Showtime (we aren't 
sure if it hada theatrical release}. Billy Zane appears in Tombstone. 
Heather Graham can be seen in Six Degrees of Separation with 
Donald Sutherland. Piper Laurie is in Wrestling Ernest Hemingway 
with Robert Duvall, Richard Harris, and Shirley MacLaine. And 
Lara Flynn Boyle is in Threesome. 

On television, lan Buchanan isa regular on the afternoon soap 
The Bold and the Beautiful. Joan Chen appears in a new episode 
of Tales From the Crypt, “Food for Thought.” Dana Ashbrook was 
in the ABC made-for-TV movie, Desperate Journey: The Allison 
Wilcox Story, on December 5. Tony Jay (Douglas Milford, Dwayne’s 
brother) has been popping up on Lois and Clark as Lex Luthor’s 
assistant. And Don Davis appeared briefly in The X-Files on 
January 7. He played Dana Scully’s father in “Beyond the Sea.” 


And Now for a Commercial Break . 

One of the frustrating aspects of television is the constant 
commercial interruptions. It’s bad enough that they break the flow 
of the show; but what makes them especially grating is that 
virtually all are so inane, totally lacking in artistic quality and 
intelligence. That’s why we're impressed when effort is made to 
create exceptional commercials. 

Two recent campaigns come to mind. We briefly mentioned 
the first commercial campaign last issue. A series of Nike 
commercials star Dennis Hopper as a crazed NFL referee. He plays 
a combination of two of his movie roles—Frank from Blue Velvet 
and the spaced-out reporter from Apocalypse Now. Nike started 
out running four spots (not three, as reported last time), with 
Hopper raving about the performances of Troy Aikman, Barry 
Sanders, Bruce Smith, and Michael Irvin. In one scene reminis- 
cent of Blue Velvet, he grabs Smith’s shoe from the locker room and 
sniffs it! (In a pre-Super Bowl interview, Smithrevealed that it ts 
a new shoe in the commercial, not a used one.) The commercials 
feature Hopper as a ref superimposed onto NFL footage and looking 
in awe at the various performances. More recently, a fifth 
commercial has been running, with Hopper in a broadcast booth 
talking about the playoffs. Footage of Buffalo's Smith, San 
Francisco’s Young and Rice, and Dallas’s Aikman and Irvin—all 
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from playoff-bound teams—is in- 
tercut with Hopper’s screaming 
about horseshoes and hand gre- 
nades. It’s bizarre. 

The ads were written by Stacy 
Wall of Wieden & Kennedy in Port 
land, Oregon and directed by David 
Fincher of Propaganda Films. 

Another set of impressive 
commercials is by Acura and fea 
tures narration by a very familiar 
voice—Billy Zane (John Justice 
Wheeler in Tustn Peaks). So far 
we've seen four different commer- 
cials emphasizing various aspects 
of the car—Premium, Quality, Com- 
fort, and “Made by Hand” (?!). The 
Premium spot in particular (“Most 
people have something they're will- 
ing to pay a premium for”) sports 
some fascinating Wid Palms-ish 
photography of an ornate concert hall, accompanied by music that 
we thought was by Ryuichi Sakamoto (composer of the Wild Palms 
soundtrack). Actually, it turned out to be by Jonathan Elias, who 
produced the great 1989 album Requiem for the Amencas: Songs 
from the Lost World (itself reminiscent of Joey “Ojo” Taylor’s 
Relative and Vangelis’s and Alan Parson’s work). He wrote the 
music for all four Acura commercials, plus another one on the way. 
(Apparently, he does a lot of music for Levi, Reebok, and Nike 
commercials.) Try to catch these—particularly the Premium one, 
although they all show a Wild Palms-ish influence. All of them end 
with the tag line, “Some things are worth the price.” (Oh, and Elias 
will have a new album out later this year!) 


Shades of Blue Velvet? Dennis Hopper and Bruce Smith’s shoe! 
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Sheryl Lee Guest Stars on Dr. Quinn, Medicine Woman 

On January 22, Sheryl Lee appeared in CBS's surprise hit 
series Dr. Quinn, Medicine Woman. The show stars Jane Seymour 
as a doctor in the frontier days of the American West. Lee plays 
Shivering Deer, a white woman who had been reared by Indians. 
When her tribe was killed in a battle with the cavalry, she ts 
brought to Quinn for care. Soon, it becomes obvious that she 
identifies much more with Indians than with the settlers. The one 
person she can best relate to (and who shows her kindness early 
on while some in town are cruelly rejecting her) is mountain man 
Sully (Joe Lando). As she begins to fall in love with him, he is forced 
to choose between her and his current interest, Dr. Quinn (Lee or 
Seymour-—what a choice!). Of course, since Lee’s appearance is 
only a one-shot, there’s not too much suspense which way he'll go. 

The performances are better than the ho-hum plot. Although 
Seymour is fairly wooden, Lando’s Sully is more interesting. And 
Lee imbues some life into her character, a challenge considering 
the mediocre script she has to work with. Shivering Deer has been 
living with the Indians for so long, she struggles to remember the 
English she spoke asa child including her other name, Katherine. 
Lee does a fine job of portraying the uneasiness of suddenly finding 
herself in a new environment, surrounded by strangers (some 
unfriendly), and reeling from the trauma of having her entire 
Indian family massacred. If you're a Sheryl Lee fan (and based on 
the mail WIP receives, there are a lot of us}, you'll love seeing her 
here, but if not, this won’t be the performance that'll win you over 

The episode was written by Toni Graphia and directed by 
Chuck Bowman. We had hoped to reproduce a photo of Lee from 
the episode, but unfortunately CBS’s promotional department did 
not do any coverage. 


Joe Bob’s Board of Drive-In Experts Checks Out FWWM 

In every issue of The Joe Bob Report (formerly We Are the 
Weird), a select group of reviewers (that sometimes includes Scott 
Cupp of WIP 4) rates various video releases. The December 27, 
1993 issue looked at two films of interest to WiPreaders: Fire Walk 
With Me and Sheryl Lee’s Love, Lies, and Murder TV movie. 

Comments made about FWWM included “surrealism lite 
comes to Peyton Place on acid,” “a weird MTV video without the 
music,” “the cinematography is excellent,” “until Laura Palmer 
appears, the film is absolutely dreadful,” and our favorite, “too 
much plot getting in the way of the plot,” even if we aren't sure what 
it means. Sheryl Lee and Moira Kelly received favorable notices, 
and the overall rating (we suppose an average of all the reviewers) 
was 84 (“Excellent”) out of a possible 100 (which is a “Drive-In Hall 
of Fame’). 

Love, Lies, and Murder received average reviews for the story 
but generally good comments on the acting: “the three principals 
[Sheryl Lee, Moira Kelly, and Clancy Brown] show how good acting 
can be, even on television.” The film received an overall rating of 
83 (“Decent”). 

(The Joe Bob Report remains today’s premiere social commen 
tary and satire publication. Send your name and address to Joe 
Bob Briggs, P.O. Box 2002, Dallas, TX, 75221 for a free sample 
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COMING SOON TO SELECTED CINEMAS 


Fire Walk With Me finally got a general theatrical 
release in Australia in December 1993. 
copy of “the newsletter that’s like a drug: the first one’s always 
free"!) 


Et Cetera 

Time called Bakersfield, P.D. one of the ten best shows of the 
year. Unfortunately, it’s going on hiatus until the summer—and 
we all know that sometimes those “hiatuses” turn out to be 
permanent, as will probably be the case with Harley Peyton’s Moon 
Over Miami. It was officially put on hiatus, but ABC couldn't tell 
us when—or if—the show would ever return. (Sounds pretty 
permanent to us.) Entertainment Weekly's 1993 year end special 
(#203 /204) listed The X-Files on its honor roll of the year’s best 
television (“Best Cult Show”) but listed Moon Over Miami as one of 
the year’s worst. And speaking of X-Files, the January 15 issue of 
TV Guide had a two- page article on the show, including quotes from 
David Duchovny, Gillian Anderson, and series creator Chris 
Carter. Also, the January 21 issue of Entertainment Weekly hada 
one-and-one-third-page highly favorable article on X-Files. 

Lara Flynn Boyle was nominated for Best Supporting Actress 
in Equinox by the Independent Feature Projects/West’'s Spirit 
Awards. Winners will be announced March 19. Also, in January 
Todd Holland won a Cable ACE award for Directing in a Comedy 
Series (HBO’s The Larry Sanders Show: “The Guest Host”). We 
assume that this is the same Holland who directed two great 
episodes of Twin Peaks, #2004 (Leland is interrogated—who can 
forget that creepy opening shot of the ceiling tile?) and #2013 
(Renault holds Cooper hostage). 

Our thanks to Howard Weir, who sent us the “Product 
Spotlight” page from the November 1993 issue of Computer 
Graphics World. An article by Laureen Belleville reports on Vislab, 
“a new 3D software program that combines the laws of motion with 
high-speed rendering, thereby enabling computer animators to 
create realistic, accurate movement.” The program is marketed by 
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Engineering Animation Inc. (EAl). The interesting thing is that the 
illustration used to showcase the program is a recreation of the 
“Red Room” from Twin Peaks! In the room 1s a weird-looking robot 
and some books lying on the floor (although not quite properly 
integrated into the shot; the perspective is off). 

Mark Frost's sister, Lindsay Frost, co-stars in the new ABC 
series Birdland. The January 26 episode was directed by Lesh 
Glatter (who directed several Twin Peaks episodes) and written by 
Toni Graphia (of the aforementioned Dr. Quinn with Sheryl Lee}! 

A new Warner sampler CD contains a Julee Cruise track, 
“Pinky’s Bubble Egg,” with accompanying narration by David 
Lynch! The song is from Industrial Symphony No. 1, although this 
is adifferent recording. We've also heard about that an issue of Dut 
magazine contains a Cruise flexi-disc, or something like that, but 
we haven't seen a copy. 

Miguel Ferrer is the drummer in Bill Mumy’s band The 
Jenerators. They should have a CD out this Spring. 

Video Watchdog 21 (the Star Wars issue) contains an editorial 
about the disappointment in some quarters over the poor planning 
that went into the video release of Twin Peaks. 

In the January/February issue of Movieline, Kim Basinger 
gave her side of the Boxing Helena suit. That issue also reviewed 
the film, which, by the way, is scheduled for video and laserdisc 
release on February 23. And the January Empve said of the film, 
“The best bit’s when you realize you haven't seen a worse film in 
your entire life.” Maybe a little strong, there. 

Sherilyn Fenn is mentioned briefly in the new Femme Fatales 
(Vol. 2 #2), which includes a photo of Fenn from an early film, Out 
of Control. That issue also has a one-page interview with Joan 
Chen, where she discusses her work, including Twin Peaks. 

Scotland’s Douglas Baptie, who produces the wonderful TP 
zine February 24, has just released the first issue of Where Angels 
Play, a twenty-page zine about—well, mostly it’s about Twin Peaks 
and the like. A Sheryl Lee photo graces the cover. Inside contains 
various articles of interest to TP fans, plus six pages of reviews of 
TP stars in various past films. Very limited print run of two 


hundred copies. U.S. readers can send Douglas $4 (cash only), 
which will get you a copy sent air mail. It’s well worth the price. (In 
other parts of the world, send Douglas an IRC/SEA for price 
details.) The address is: Douglas Baptie, Top Flat, 1 Ancrum Ct., 
HAWICK, TD9 7DB, Scotland, UK. 

The new Factsheet Five gives high marks to WIP7: “Darn Good 
and getting better with each issue.” Also, in the Comics Buyer’s 
Guide #1053, Don Thompson liked our sister publication, Cerebus 
Companion #1: “I heartily recommend this to all Cerebus fans.” 
Thanks to both! 

Finally, look for a Too Much Coffee Man pin-up by WIP co 
editor Craig in the upcoming second issue of Shannon Wheeler’s 
brilliant TMCM, out soon from Adhesive Comics. (And while you're 
at it, pick up the first issue and the TMCM appearances in Jab. 
They're hilarious!) AA 


Attention Overseas Readers! 

We have found a new (and probably easier) way for you to send 
payment for your orders. Apparently the bank checks described 
below are fairly expensive (at least in some places). An obvious 
alternative recently occurred to us: American Express Money 
Orders. The company is based in the U.S., but their money orders 
(and International Money Orders) are available all over the place. 
Below is a small reproduction of one we recently received from 
England; we're not sure if they will look exactly like this in other 
countries (we assume not). They should all mention a bank in 
Denver, Colorado though, probably along the bottom. Make sure 
they are issued in U.S. dollars, of course, but we hope this makes 
it easier for our 
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OVERSEAS WRAPPED IN PLASTIC SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW AVAILABLE! 


We've received numerous requests for foreign subscriptions and have 
been unable to supply them because of a problem with getting foreign 
checks cashed through our bank. But after working with them on the 
problem, we think we've at least partially solved it! The trick is for you to be 
able to send us a bank check that meets the following conditions: 

(1) It must be drawn in U.S. funds (dollars) 

(2) It must be drawn on a U.S. bank 

(3) Here's where it gets a bit tricky. It must have the “MICR” line across 
the bottom of the check. That's the line of weird computer-looking 
numbers that includes the bank code, plus whatever else. 


Meeting the above conditions won't necessarily guarantee success, but it 
makes the odds pretty good. We don't know where you can get these kinds 
of checks, but they must not be too hard to find, since we've received them 
from both Germany and Norway. Below are a couple of examples (greatly 
reduced) so you can see approximately what they might look like. 


The cost is rather expensive because of the shipping—we don't make any 
extra money on these copies, but the post office sure does! Everything will 
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be shipped by air mail (surface takes forever and wouldn't be that much 
cheaper, anyway) at the “printed matter/small packets” rate. Here's how 
it breaks down on a per-copy basis (in U.S. dollars): 

Europe: $7.00 per copy; Everywhere else: $7.50 per copy 


So if you want a six-issue subscription, simply multiply whichever rate 
applies to you by six, and there you have it! (On foreign subscriptions only, 
we offer subscriptions for however many issues you want to choose.) 


Important: The above rates apply only to copies of WIP, and not to any 
of the various Peaks-related mags we sell. Those would have to be shipped 
Parcel Post insured, which is much more expensive. If you're interested in 
any of those items, tell us which ones, and we'll work up the cost. 


If you have further questions, or would like to order, here's our address: 
CANADIAN RATES: 


WIN-MILL PRODUCTIONS 
1912 E. TIMBERVIEW LANE 
ARLINGTON, TEXAS 76014 
U.S.A. 
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WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #1 (Second 
Printing) (August, 1993) Back by 
popular demand! This includes all 
of the features of the first printing, 
plus four new pages and, unlike the 
first printing, a full color cover! WIP 
reviews Fire Walk With Me in detail 

Plus, our review of TP’s second sea 

WIP's 
own TP calendar, the TP magazine 
checklist, part 1; “Twin Freaks” MAD 

style comic parody; Twin Peaks Props 


son; info on TP promo cards; 


Photo Gallery (exclusive to this re 
print edition); and more! $4.50 post 
paid 
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BLUE VELVET & TWIN PEAKS 


WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #5 (June, 
1993) - Blue Velvet is compared and 
contrasted with Twin Peaks. Plus: 
exclusive Catherine (Log Lady) 
Coulson interview; Twin Peaks in 
Germany photo feature and article, 
part 1 of our interview with televi 
sion critic/author David Bianculli, 
Wild Palms mini-review; and much 
more! This issue is available either 
polybagged (i.e. “wrapped in plas- 
tic”) with a large Bravo Twin Peaks 
promo card ($6.50); or without the 
bag and card ($4.50). 


WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #2 (Decem 

ber, 1992) - WIP's editors respond 
to the national Fire Walk With Me 
critics with a vengeance! Plus, our 
exclusive interview with Joe Bob 
Briggs; the ultimate Twin Peaks 
character chart, TPmagazine check 

list, part 2; areview of the TPtrading 
card set; reviews of every TP book 
ever published; and more! Stock 
getting very low! $7.00 postpaid 
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WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #6 (August. 
1993) - WIP expands to 32 pages 
from now on! This special humor 
issue looks at Invitation to Love and 
On the Av including an episode guide 
to all seven episodes, four of which 
never aired on U.S. television). Also: 
the parodies of Twin Peaks! Plus: 
the conclusion of the Bianculli inter 
view; our extensive Wild Palms re 
view; Twin Peaks in Australia, re 
views of Harley Peyton's Route 66 
and Sheryl Lee’s Red Shoe Dianes, 
and much more! $5.00 postpaid. 


WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #3 (Febru 
ary, 1993) - Our popular*Killer BOB” 
issue! Plus, Lint Hatcher's analysis 
of good and evilin the works of David 
Lynch; the orginal source of the 
Black and White Lodges; the TP 
timelines; reviews of the music of 
Twin Peaks, Fire Walk With Me, and 
Julee Cruise; Hotel Room review, 
Wild Palms advance info; and more! 


$6.00 postpaid 
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WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #7 (Octo 
ber, 1993) - Exclusive WIP interview 
with Julee Cruise about her new 
album! Plus, an extensive report on 
the 1993 Twin Peaks Festival, in 
cluding transcripts of talks given by 
Frank Silva (“Killer Bob") and Al 
Strobel (‘One-Armed Man”)! Also: 
“Twin Peaks and the American Lit 
erary Tradition,” lots of letters, and 
reviews of Boxing Helena, Tetsuo: 
The Iron Man, X-Files, and much 
more! $5.00 postpaid. 


Windom Earte’s Deadly Chess Game! 


WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #4 (April, 
1993) - WIP, along with Chess expert 
John Jacobs, analyzes the Windom 
Earle/Dale Cooper 
move by move, completely illus 
trated! Plus, 
lated videos (including the Euro 


Chess game 
our review of TP-re 


pean pilot version; also, Scott Cupp 
reviews Industnal Symphony No. 1), 
the final U.S. box office report on 
FWWM, Michael H 


another obscure influence on TP, 


Price reveals 


the Sundance Film Festival report; 
and much more! Our stock 1s get 
ting very low! $7.00 postpaid 


WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #8 (Decem 


ber 1993) - WIP’s exclusive inter 
view with Frank Silva, a.k.a. “Killer 
Bob"—7+ pages, the longest with 
him ever published! Plus: Mark 
Frost interview about The List of 7, 
Twin Peaks in France; photo tour of 
the Twin Peaks filming sites, re- 
views of Julee Cruise's The Voice of 
Love and Fox network's Bakersfield, 
P.D.; and much more! $5.00 post 
paid. 


Subscription Rates! One year (6-issues): $25.50 U.S. (See page 32 for foreign subscription rates.) Subscriptions can begin with WIP 9 or 10. All 
prices subject to change without notice. Make check or money order (no cash!) payable to 


Win-Mill Productions, 1912 E. Timberview Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 
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Coming in April! 
Vhapped in Plastic #1O 


* THE UNSEEN PEAKS! Beginning our extensive coverage of Twin Peaks material that was scnpted for 
the series but never made it on the air! 

* “Twin Peaks, Folklore, and the Nature of Reality’—Bryan Yamashiro’s detailed look at Twin Peaks's 
supernatural elements! 

* “Twin Peaks, Fairy Tales, and Rip Van Winkle’—Micah Harris finds some fascinating parallels between 
TP and a classic story! 

¢ Frank Silva Contest Winners announced! 


PLUS our regular great features: 

* Lots of interesting letters! 

* “The World Spins’"—more of the latest 7P-related news! 

¢ And, of course, whatever else we can squeeze into 32 pages! 


Just $3.95 at your local comic shop or book store! (Or $4.95 postpaid directly from the publisher.) 


TWIN PEAKS 
BOARD 
GAME! 


We're down to just a handful of these out-of- 
production, 1991 British board games. See 
Wrapped in Plastic #1 for our review of this 

collector's item, but here’s what you get: a really 
cool game board, some suspect cards, an FBI 

Agent's Handbook, and some strange triangular 
game pieces. In all honesty, the actual game 
itself isn’t all that exciting (Monopoly need not 

worry), but if you're a Twin Peaks fanatic, you've 

got to get one for your collection! Once these are 
gone, we don’t expect ever to get them back in 

stock! 


$80 


(PLUS $3.50 U.S. SHIPPING/INSURANCE—THESE 
WILL BE SENT U.P.S., SO WE'LL NEED A STREET 
ADDRESS; NO P.O. BOXES!) 


Win-Mill Productions 
1912 E. Timberview Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 


